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4 TWILIGHT SCENE, NEAR THE HIGHLANDS. 
BY WILLIAM P. PALMER, 


QO, scENzS there are of beauty How fond the twilight lingers 








in thus desert world of ours, Along the purple skies, 
Oases-like, all redolent As if *twere lot) to leave behind 

of fountains and of flowers; | So fair a paradise ; } 
W here the lone eart, forgetting W hile the jealous stars above us 

O'er its exik grieve Their heavenly eniblems show, 
In their lovely presence tindeth Lest we gaze, alas! too fondly 


an Eden and an Eve! On the tading sceues below. 











And su a scene surrounds us, Ih. w gaily, too, thro’ yonder bowers, 
My iriend, long tried and Cear; | Where tree the moss-rose Bings 
M nks with thee for c Its perfume on the dewy air, 
Lcoul y linger here ; Pie laugh of childhood rings, 
Nor sigh tor other beauties Aud blending withth itman’s song 
For other pleasures pine In yon Jone listening bay 
Ww vit er hours we've courted | Awakes the ¢ 2 mimic tongue 
Nad v's mirth and wine. In the far woods away 
yieaming And hark! from yonder casement, 
roid, Where the leafy shadow falis 
wiained | In moonhght-checkered loveliness = | 
! (er Elunwood’s snowy walls, | 
land peaks ind us, | A voice of liquid sweetness 


that soft and mellow light, 
om like munare hes of the genu world 
In living rainbows dight } 


Steals forth upon the ear, 
Like some aerial melody | 
From night's most tuneful sphere. | 








Se 





And mark yon glorious river, 
As it #Weeps 


And on the broad piazza, 

vefore the lawn; With fuwering wood bines lined, 
ling headland, Fair forms are lightly moving, 

: | White arm in arm entwined; 

} With motions free and graceful, 
And eyes as softly bright, 

| Asthe willow’s breezy wavings, 


| 















¥ cars on 
tain breezes gaily 
s curling weves to 
Lik Ww i end Wanton chi! 










With a crant’s locks at play And the fire-fly’s magic hght 
Ay, view Uiat airy pennant O, scenes there sre of beauty 

4 ithe green isle’s height; In this desert world of ours, 
One —and the bounding bark | Oases-like, all redolent 

f ing into sight! | Of fountains and of flowers ; | 
F lands returning j Where the lonely heart, forgetting 

I llowy wilds of foam, | (er its exile lot to grieve 


In their lovely presence 


findeth 
An Eden and an Eve! 


Worm beating hearts she’s bearing 
sip and te home 





one 
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4 nslated f om the French for th 
LCDWARD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF OURIKA 


York Mirror 





IN TWO PARTS—PART SECOND 


Tuer day previous to my departure, the marshal was absent. With || 
the exception of an old abbot, who had for many years enjoyed the 
protection of the family, Madame de Nevers and myself were alone || 
at dinner. When the table was cleared, the abbot, seeing that the 
luchess had no skeins of silk for him to unravel, quietly installed } 
bimself in an arm-chair and fell asleep. 1 was thus left téte-d-téte 
with the object of my secret affection. I ought to have felt happy, 
but I did not. I cast down my eyes and remained silent. She was 
the first to speak. 

“ At what o'clock do you start to-morrow ?” 

At five in the morning. if I were to delay any longer, I fear I 
should be unable to go at all.” 

‘And when do you return ?” 

‘I nvust fulfill my father’s last wishes; but I think they will not 
Jetain me more than a fortnight; and time will pass so slowly that 
Jam confident I shall not be in want of more.” 

“Do you intend visiting Torez ?” 

I shall go through it on my way back.” 

Do you not long to see it again? It is so natural for ua to love 
the scenes of our childhood.” 

‘I know not what has happened to me ; but it seems that J have |! 
no recollection whatever of the past.” 

‘Try to recollect it. Will you not relate your history? Now 
that you are the son of my father, I should be ignorant of nothing 
that concerns you. 


“Thave forgotten every thing. ] have only commenced my ex- 
istence since the last two months.” 

Madame de Nevers was silent for a moment, and then asked if 
the world had so seon obliterated all memory of my youth ? 

“It is not the world.” 

She blushed, and continued : 

“I do not resemble you in that particular, for the spot in which 
I passed my earliest years is still green in my memory. Do make 
an effort, and [am certain that you will be able to recall the recollec- 
on of your younger days.” 

I complied with her request; she listened with attention, and as || 
I was about to conclude, the abbot awoke. The marshal entered | 
atthe same moment, and, bidding me hasten my return, be retired. | 
Madame de Nevers likewise withdrew, and I thought I discerned a 
look of interest in her eye as she noticed my salutation. I was, | 
moreover, satisfied with myself, for 1 had as yet confessed nothing | 


“ ! 
to her. The thought that she might suspect my passion, was | 





|, ed from it. 


| with joy at the thoughts of beholding her again. 


| she spurns me; but I cannot live without loving her. 


+ around for their accommodation. 


}enough to chill me with apprehension, for I felt that my only safety 
lay in prudence. 

I fulfilled the obligations imposed upon me, and was at liberty 
to return. The joy | felt on once more beholding the hotel d’ Clonne 
Was soon converted into disappointment when | heard that Madame 
de Nevers was about to start for the Hague, to visit her trend 
Madame de C. She seemed melancholy, scarcely spoke, and was 
extremely reserved. I knew not to what | should attribute this alte 

, ation in her conduct. 

When she was gone, the marshal, ascribing my dejectedness to 
the death of my father, said, 

“ The duchess has severely felt our loss ; 
Holland is beautiful in the spring, and I am glad she 
has gone there; for 1 hope that a change of air may produce a 
favorable effect upon her enfeebled spirits. 

This remark was far from relieving my anxiety, and, with his 


she has not vet recover- 


/ natura! kind-heartedness, he endeavored to console me. He also 


entrusted to my keeping the secret allairs and correspondence in 
which he was engaged, by reason of his ! friend of the 


weormg the 


| duke of A., at that time one of the most influential noblemen at 


court. I endeavored to prove myself worthy of this mark of conti- 
dence on his part, and he appeared gratified by the attachnient | 
evinced for him. 

Madame de Nevers was now hourly expected. My heart beat 
1 tondly hoped 
I was cruelly deceived, tor 


on the very evening of her arrival | experienced from her the cold- 


that her reserve would have disappeared. 


sail | to myself; 
I will leave 


est and most distant reception. She despises me, 


this house, and never more submit myself to the galling fetters of 
society. 
’ 


The next day, however, her manner was much softened ; but she 


invariably went out to balls and concerts every evening, and when | 


used to see her with all her dazzling charms go ito society where | 
could not follow her, I would retire to my apartment and devour my 
humiliation and regret. Jt was not without a most flattery sensa 
tion that I thought I discovered in her countenance an expression of 


|| indifference as to the pleasures in which, since her return, she had 


passed so much of her time. On one occasion, as she Was going to a 
ball, she said, 

* Do you not attend the play ?” 

“No; my pleasures are over for to-night. 

“Why? It is but eight o'clock.” 

“ Are not you going to amuse yourself ?"’ 

She sighed, and said with a melancholy smile, 

“ | had rather remain.” 

No sooner was she in her carriage than I retired to my chamber. 
None but those who have truly, deeply loved, can conceive the refined 
sensations of happiness, so exquisitely keen, that their excess almost 
amounts to a sense of pain, which a diflident lover experiences 


| when the hope, the certainty beams upon his desolate heart, that his | being there, 


passion is not entirely unregarded. Repelling the thought that, 
had she remained longer in conversation with me, her very next 
words might have undone the happiness which her last had created, 
I recalled to my mind her words, her tone, her look, her sigh, more 
eloquent than all, I passed a restless and agitated night, and the 
next morning | was informed that the Marshal d’ Olonne desired my 


| attendance in his cabinet. | felt that it was incumbent on me to con 


ceal all outward signs of happiness, and | endeavored to subdue 
and calm the expression of my countenance, Dissimulation was 
unnecessary, for | perceived that the duchess had again become dis- 


| tant, silent, and reserved, 


She was invited to a ball in the evening, and before the hour arrived 
at which she usually left the hotel, her severity had vanished, or at 
least was much softened. 1 was convinced that she read my heart, 
that perhaps she compassionated my sufferings, and that, though 
my passion was unreturned, at least it met not with contempt. 


] had never seen the duchess dance, and I had often wished to | 


behold her, myself remaining unseen, at those assemblies where she 
was the chief object of admiration. It is the custom to admit spec- 
tators to the festivities of the great, where balconies are disposed 
The company to be met with 
there are generally those of the middle class, and they are separated 
trom the guests by a palisade, 1 felt some reluctance to mingle 
with those of a rank from which I had lately estranged myself; but 


| . - 
as | hoped to enjoy the happiness of seeing her without being seen, 


I could not resist the temptation, and I accordingly procured a ticket | 
for the ball to be given by the English ambassador. I had seated 


iment Upon me. 


prise 
duchess extricated me from my painful dilemma by whispering 
something in his ear 


have foreseen. 
marshal shared his adversity, without having partaken of his power 
He was banished trom Paris to Faverange. 
services, Which he frankly aceepted 


Is it possible? You here } 
‘Yes,’ | answered | wished to see you dance. I had hoped 
to have remained unknown !” 

She seated herself beneath the balcony, and, separated only by 
the palisade, | continued to converse with her. The ambassador 
came up, and asked who Iwas. The duchess introduced me asthe 
MrG 
with my father about a vear since at the marshal’s. 

“IT never met with aman of more surprising talents, 
and then turning to me, he continued; “ | regret, sir, that the duchess 


son of , reealling to the ambassador's mind that he had dined 


said he 


of Nevers has not earlier procured me the pleasure of your acquaint- 


ance, | beg of vou to descend inte the room 
After | had « 


Phe profession 


nplied with his request, he continued : 
f the bar is one of the most honored in Eng 


land—it leads to every thing, The present grand chancellor, Lord 


D., commenced his career by practising the law, and he now stands 
unong the foremos in the realm. His son married a lady of your 
acquamtance, madam idded he, tothe duchess. “Lallude to lady 


iughter to the duke of Sunderland Do 
rked that she bore a striking likeness 


Sarah Benm re, eldest 


you ree 





dlect that lonce rem: 
to vou 
When the ambassack r left us, Madame de News rs addressed me 
How pale you look! What is the matter ? 
I shall take charge of him,” said the duke of I 
Phereupon the lively nobleman teok my arm and sauntered with 
me through the rooms 


the whol 


naming half the company, and criticizing 
1 felt unhappy, because | imagined that every one 
would be astonished at secing me there 


the duke 


ing, and seated myself upon the 


Imanaged to escape from 
returned to the place where Madame de Nevers was dane- 
sofa which she had just left | 
* How | ad- 


every avenue Was open to merit where no- 


was reflecting upon what the ambassador had told me 
mired that land where 
thing was too arduous for talent to ac complish or tor perseverance 
Madame 


with one of her moet f nating 





tosurmount! Raising my eves, | saw standing 
de Nevers. She pproached nie 
stiles 
* What are vou thinking of 
“OW England 


possible 


inswered 1; “that country where nothing is uv 


“| was sure of it,’ rejoined she. “But do you not intend 


dance ! 
“1 am afraid it would be improper 
“Why se? You are invited 


for a partner |" 


But whom do you intend to choos« 


“I dare not engage vou; I should be charged with presumption 
* Again! this is really proud humility 
‘Ah! in England | would be a candidate for that honer.” 
The duchess blushed at my words; [ resumed 


said site 4 ’ 


“] must tear myself from society; | was not formed for it; | 
suffer in it; 1 will go to the bar; no one will question my right of 
1 will plead causes; will you entrust me with yours ? 
Believe me, | will gain them all.’ 

* But | must gain this one first,” said she ; 


”” 


will you dance with 
me 

The temptation was irresistible; 1 seized her hand which, until 
ge ol 


now, I had never touched. That moment was worth an 


misery. But 1 soon passed from the happiness of being so near her 


to the mortification of thinking that all eves were fixed in amaze 


I'he transition struck daggers to my heart. Just as 


the quadrille was drawing near its close, the marsha! come up, Sar- 


ind displeasure were portrayed in his countenance. The 


The cloud vanished from his brow, and he 


saul, 


“Tam very glad the ambassador invited you; it was kind in him ;” 


'meaning, doubtless, that | owed the favor to the emissary’s wish 
to oblige the marshal. 


For some time after 1 was haunted by reflections whose bitterness 


was soothed only by the remembrance of the manner in which 
Madame de Nevers had conducted herself towards me at the ball 
As I was thinking of the necessity of leaving the marshal’s hotel, 
a misfortune occurred to him which no human prescience could 


The duke of A. lost his influence at court, and the 
I] tendered him my 


One day | was walking with Madame de Nevers in the garden 


adjacent to the marshal’s dwelling, and speaking of her father's 


myself in one of the balconies, behind a curtain, and shortly after- , noble qualities. 


wards Madame de Nevers entered the saloon. She approached the 
place where I had, as I thought, concealed myself, and would have 
proceeded without noticing me, had not the ever-laughing duke of 
L., upon whose arm she was leaning, discovered me and called out 
my name, The duchess looked up and exclaimed, 





stand him. 
so towards those whose sentiments resemble our own, 


“You have all that is requisite,” said she, “to make you under- 
He is attached to you, because we never fail to become 
, 

“1 think I could prove the contrary.” 

you are about to say would confirm me in my 


Perhaps what 
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! : . . . se 4 | 
opinion, but I will not listen to you ;” and under some pretence or / my delicacy, my guiiute and rating seal vychease St i 
other, she left me to myself and my thoughts, the worst society for quick by the ecco “0 . a8 pots = Samia ve ool 
me. It was iunpossible for her not to perceive that J adored her; and and my a a o ™ me . : bee nam ea the force 
not only did I enjoy the happiness of seeing her hearing her, ledge that the a — a8 's - a “ ne Povrsaent eres 
walking at her side, and feeling the weight of her arm on a but win mei vegan to have a serious 
. : at aday would dawn when I might sue for the honor A ay ame. a _ Par 
vee ary yore ‘when a look from her convinced me that she || We ususlly past our mornings rs begs a we 
was not insensible to the ardor of a passion whi h | am confident | just received from Paris a renga g _ Ma nome ' : : sts 
has been felt by few, and when that convicuion should have made |) myselt were atone, — gazing Met — “ph.deorbe pre 
me the happiest, it made me the most miserable of men, What— | senting the Soc aety yee * aa aciuc Ucean. 5 | 
had | then treacherously insinuated myself into the good graces of | particular, - 00 pr genre re at re ee 
the marshal—had | no other return to make for his generosity and | * Phis one, said I, is uninhabited, ” does om cans t . | 
confidence towards me but a base abuse of the opportunities which |) Main so. The clunate is a paepetant pid - ented or 
circumstances had afforded me of fomenting a passion which the | there distributed its blessings with = oe ioe ; 1 oem 
existing laws of society prevented from meeting with consummation | flowers are to be met wren - on oo von ty; - a ee 
orreturn ? [could not bear the thought of such ingratitude. More- | re Hever culled, and the anred waste their — mays “ a “a _ 
over, | was not certain that I was loved, or at best, the love that air.’ There, nothing anes the repose of matune, of bre a 5 the 
) s but an unenviable treasure. silence that has reigned since creation, save the warbling of the 
et | feathered tribe or the murmurs of some pebbled brook. In that 
wilderness, all is harmony, all is happiness. Ah!” continued I, “it 
should be a home for those who love, since lovers would never need | 
to stifle the pure flame of disinterested affection in a clime where | 
aristocracy of rank or inferiority of birth are equally unknown.” 
Madasue | 


One evening, when the heat was intense, and the windows of the 
parlor had been left open to admit the fresh air that began to move 
the foliage of the trees at the setting of the sun, the marshal and 
some gentlemen from a neighboring town were discussing some | 
question concerning political economy, and seemed wholly intent 
upon the subject of their debate, Madame de Nevers was seated in 
tue recess of the window, | was standing a few paces behind her }, 


I sank upon a chair, and buried my face in my hands. 
de Nevers came near me. 

“ Edward!’ said she, in broken accents, “you surely cannot | 
|| mean to reproach me. Think you that I would look upon an alli- | 

ance with you as a degradation? Do you not know that | would | 
| never have hesitated, had it not been for my father?” 
| “Forgive we!’ cried 1; “you cannot imagine the torments | 
\jundergo; but if you pity me, | may support my anguish.” 

As I| was one evening returning home from a protracted ramble, 


and gazing upon her profile as it appeared against the azure of the 
sky. My reflections were bitter in the extreme. 

“ How | love her! and yet we are separated for ever. 1 pass my 
days in this ‘babbling hermitage,’ she reads my heart, knows my 
sentiments, and though she does not scorn them, we never can be 
aught to either 
able. [can only love her in secret, for even would she consent to be 
mine, contempt would reach her even in my arme. And yet our 
hearts were formed to be united.——— Was it not that she meant 
in the garden 7” 

I was irresistibly impelled towards her 
same window with her, and leaned upon the balcony; my heart was 
full—I could not speak | 

© Edward,” said she, “ what is the matter with you ? 

* Do you not know ?” asked L. 

She was silent for a moment, and resumed 


never! The barrier that separates us is insurmount- 


I seated myself at the extremity of a long avenue, shaded by two 
rows of trees. | perceived Madame de Nevers approaching me; she 
was in a profound reverie, of which 1] dared to think myself the sub- 
jeet. She held her hat in her hand, and her beautiful hair streamed 


I seated myself by the So elastic was her step, the 


down in profusion upon her shoulders. 
downy moss scarce yielded to the pressure of her slender toot 

* Where have you been ? 
side ; “do you not fear that my father will take wmbrage at your re- 


ashed she, as she seated herself at my 


| peated absence 
- . 
* Itis immaterial,” I replied ; 
‘Edward! 


, : , “my absence will soon be eternal.” 
“[tistrue, | do; but if you do not wish to afflict me, do not be : 


exclaimed she, “is it thus you kee p the pulses you 
Do you not know that 1 sympathize with your sufler : ‘ 


so unhappy lead 

“LT hnow not what | have promised,” replied “1 am weary of 
life, for I shall never find repose but in the grave. Why do you 
start?) Death will be kinder to me than life has been, for it levels all 
ranks. But at least the soul dies not 
tomb, it loves through eternity 


an) 
nus 
in 


* What you tell me,” 
but, | know not why, | cannot feel otherwise than nuserable.’ 


said 1, “should overwhelm me with joy; 


“Could you be unhappy if we were to spend the remainder of : 
; . ae : it loves beyond the harsh 


Shall we not, al! tell me, sweetest, 
shall we not be united in another world !” 


ur lives as we have passed the last two months 2” 
1 wished to answer in the affirmative, but feared to trust myselt 


with words. | gathered some leaves from the jessamine shrubs that : 
J , * We shall be, in this,” answered she, and her charms brightened 
surrounded her, gave them to her, retook them, covered them with , ‘ i thet rf ; look . 

: as * 3} 5 rut t me that you Wil he longer loo % and 
kisses, and bedewed them with tears. She was violently agitated. “*°"" SPO ‘ a ae <thyptas, ntty => ell ty teem 


” ghastly as you have of late; say that youw sal ope, 
If you are unhappy,” 1 said, “how guiltyam 1! Must | then ghastly as you have ate ay that you willreturn to life and hope 


say that you will be happy.” 
“Never! “ Merciful heaven! must I then dash from 
my lips the full cup of bliss! 


fiv from you! 
“ Ah!” exclaimed she, “it is toe late now 
Just then, the servant entered with huhts TL lett the parlor and 
I was in anecstasy of delight 


ore launed I 
Shall | make you the object of scorn 


tempt you to exchange the lustre of rank for obscurity like mine, 
the fever . : 


I perceived a light in a window of a tower 


atrolled over the grounds : 
and make you wear my almost unknown name ? 
rioted in| my veins. . . 


: , * But if 1 choose to make the exchange,” said she, “there is n 
that formed one of the angles of the building . _ “pare ‘achat 


sacrifice on my part. Edward, do not refuse to be happy 
* Mention not happiness to me,” 


It was the favorite 
A winding staircase led to it from 
the garden, and, fatigued by my rambles, | seated myself upon the 


boudoir of Madame de Nevers. 
said 1; “ happiness and shame 


How could I look your injured father in the face 
when men would stigmatize me as the abaser of your inexperience ? 


are incompatible, 


steps. ‘The door was open, and smothering all sensation of fear to 


displease her, I resolved to ascend. Hearing my steps, and thinking 
that they were those of her maid, she approached the door 


© Will you forgive me?” 


Dishonor! no, nothing for me at that price.” 

* Then, Edward, must we part 2” 

“We wust,” I shall soon leave you—I'll follow the 
profession of arms, Rank is not indispensable to become a soldier 

I had spoken the last words in bitterness of heart, and with down 


suid |, in breathless haste 

“Edward,” replied the duchess, “come in; Lintended to write to cried I. 
you, but it is better that I should speak what 1 should long since 
have expressed.” 

1 perceived that she had heen in tears 

“1 know that I offend you by my love,” said 1, © but] hope for no 
thing, | ask for nothing; | know full well that misery ts all that 
awaits me. 


cast eyes; | looked up and found that Madame de Nevers, overcome 
by her emotions, had swooned. . * . . ‘ * 
After some days, during which we incessantly combated each 


io : other's opimions, the duchess maintaining that it was » wh 
But tell me, if fate had made me your equal in rank, “I “ee of, mat che, whe 


: . made the sacrifice, and | assuring her it was vente , 
would you have rejected the homage of my heart SiN, it was honor prevented mx 


from enjoying a happiness I would otherwise have willingly purchas 
ed at the price of my life, we were favored by the visit of two noble- 
men, the prince of Emichemontand the duke of L. As the marshal 
had declined receiving any visits from his Parisian friends during 


*Can you think it? said she; “can you doubt my love?) Our 
hearts have been long since exchanged, but at once | saw the ne 
cessity of not giving way to my affection. | went to Holland to re- 

* join my friend, and learn from her experience how to forget. 1 re 


‘ his exile, their presence announced the news, joyful to all except my- 
turned, armed with her wisdom, not my own. | went into society : : > 


‘ : self, that he was recalled. ‘The prince of Enrichemont was correct 
but did you feel, Edward, that when my person was absent, my soul to 4 fault in his enth usiasm, but his more mercurial companion, the 
was hovering near you? duke, informed the marshal of the fortunate change that had sudden- 

To this affectionate appeal, for the tone in which it was spoken ly taken place in his circumstances, with the frankness and grace 
corrected what might have appeared too open and unveiled, | had that characterized all his actions, Two days afterwards we left 
but cold words to reply. I assured her again and again that | was Faverange, | took a last farewell of the scenes consecrated by the 
happy—that | would pass my life in love and obedience to her ‘remembrance of the duchess’ avowal of her love, and I was once 

“1 have but one command to impose upon you,” said she; “and | more established at the marshal’s hotel, performing the duties of a 
that is—prudence. 1 need not tell you that, should my father dis secretary as well as | could. [| was compelled to disguise the aching 
cover out attachment, the peace of our lives would be irretrieva- | of my heart, to feign a spirit of gaiety; and this dissimulation was 
bly lost. I have now said more, much more than | should,” added |! so revolting to me that | assumed it only through fear of exposing 
she, while the mantling blushes burned on her cheek; “but now | Madame de Nevers. [ had latterly perceived that the prince of 
that we know each other's hearts, we ought no longer to be seenalone,” || Eurichemont and the duke of L. had both changed their conduct 

“1 am going,” interrupted 1; “do not repent af having made me towards me, 
happy.” 


The former assumed a haughtier look, the latter a 


The intoxication of delight in which I revelled for some days after || for this unexpected alteration, The marshal alone retained his usual 
this conversation would have been complete, had not the marshal ‘| kindness of behavior, 
ov evening been pleased to laviah his praises upon me in the pre- | 
sence of several gen‘lemen asaembled in his saloon 


He extolled ithe duchess and myself found ourselves alone. 








| upon her willing lips. 


| turn of irony, that hurt me the more that I could assign no reason /! 
i 


The marshal was obliged toleave Paris for Versailles ; after supper, 1 
{I 


“ Edward,” said she, “I must blame you for your continual alter 
cations with the prince of Enrichemont ; I overheard you yesterday 
addressing to him the severest and most piquant remarks.” 

“ Do you take his part?” said i. ‘1 confess I bate him, for he 
aspires to you, and yet without presumption.” 

* Are you jealous of him?” said she. “1 offer you what I refuse 
to his solicitations, and you will not accept it.” 

“Oh! make me an emperor,” exclaimed I, “and I will woo you 
to be my bride.” 

“ Youare unwilling to receive that which youare willing to bestow! 

“ Have merey on me,” cried 1; ‘do not continually place betore 
my eyes the vision of a happiness | cannot enjoy, the temptation is 
too strong.” 

“] would it were irresistible.” 

“You kill me. Now listen: the sacrifice you ask of me is that 
of my honor; would you consent to the same to save my life 7” 

She understood me but too well. 

“ Edward,” said she, in a hollow tone, “is it your voice I heard? 

I retired to the opposite end of the room; her words had pierced 
my heart. She approached me and wished to take my hand. 

“Leave me,” said 1; “do not altogether deprive me of reason.” 

“| cannot think, Edward, that it is necessary for you to fly me in 
order to respect me.” 

I kneeled before her. 

“| adore, I venerate you. But L cannot live without you—we 
cannot be united. Death then is the only alternative; we will meet 
in another world; but tell me, will you there be as lovely, as beauti- 
ful as you now are?) Will you there keep vour vows of love? 

* Edward, I cannot survive you.” 

She burst into tears, I clasped her in my arms and imprinted a kiss 
She extricated herself from my embrace 
and I retired to my apartment to spend the night in sleepless agita- 
tion. The next day Madame de Nevers succeeded in convincing me 
that our marriage would not be ill-omened, and as I could not longer 
exist in my present state of agony, | concerted with her a plan of 
escape to America as soon as our union should be solemnized 
at the altar. In the full tide of happiness, my hopes were at onc 
blasted, when I heard that the tongue of slander and the breath af 
caluumy conspired to blacken the fair fame of a being too pure for 
earth. As yet these rumors were vague, but by degrees they assum- 
eda more palpable shape, and my blood was chilled with horror 
when, after repeated efforts to trace the report to its fountain 
head, | found that it had been circulated by the duke of L 
than whom none knew better the innocence he attempted w 
destroy. My brain burned with living fire, my heart throbbed for 
I was on the point of setting out to meet him, when | 
was informed that Madame de Nevers was dangerously ill, Re 


revenge. 


gardless of all consequences, | rushed into the apartment where she 
ay, senselessly extended upon a sofa. Her head was supported 
The marshal came up to me 

said he, “ by leaving the room.’ 

I live or die with her.” 


by a lady, who was in tears 
* You will oblige me, sir,” 
No,’ said | 
1 threw myself at the foot of the sofa; the marshal raised me uy 
You cannot remain here,” said he; “ retire to your apartment ; | 
shall meet you presently.” 
I heeded not his words; but the lady assured me that the sight of 
me might be fatal to the duchess. 
“In that case,’ 
I was met in the entry by one of the servants. 
“Good Mr. Edward,” said he, “ you will kill yourself; lean o 
my arm.” 


said I, o 1 obey 


As | was about to comply, the marshal came out, 
“Stull here,” 
low me, sir.” 
He cannot walk,” said the kind-hearted servant. 
“You are mistaken,” said 1; and, collecting all my prostrated 
energies, | followed the marshal 


cried he, in a voice almost choked by passion ; “ fo 


He began : 
My daughter 


has confessed all; her friend, Madame C.,* sooner informed than m\ 


** Explanations, sir, are unnecessary between us. 


self of the slanderous imputations cast upon my daughter, cam 
You ar 
doubtless aware of the harm you have done her reputation, and your 


hither trom Holland to save her from impending ruin 


conduct is the more culpable that it is out of your power to repail 
the injury, It is my pleasure that you quit my house instantly. | 
shall not altogether abandon the son of a valued friend, however 
unworthy of my protection he may have proved himself. 1 will o> 
tain for you the situation of secretary to an embassy at a fore 
court. You will repair without delay to Lyons, and there await 
your nomination,” 

“] am in need of nothing,” answered I. “ Allow me, sir, the priv! 
ledge of refusing your offer; to-morrow I shall not be here! 

Where do you intend going ?”’ 
‘1 know not.” 
‘What are your prospects ?"" 
‘I have none.” 

Do not think that a life of hopeless love is a desirable existence 
‘L wish for no other 

Sut what can | do for you?" 
‘ Nothing.” . 

* Edward, you lacerate my heart; I cannot long continue seveT 
| with you, but you must perceivethat youcannot marry my daughter’ 
“| know it, sir; allow me to withdraw.” 

“Not thus,” said he. “ Am] not your second father ?"’ , 
“Ah! you are the father of Madame de Nevers; be kind ane 
| affectionate to her, console her when I am gone.” 

I left him, and the thoughts of suicide occurred to me 


I de fer 





* sister to the duke of L 
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ed the commission of this crime until I had consummated my revenge. 


My rage against the duke of L. knew no bounds; for he had seen 
enough of me to know that my love for Madame de Nevers was at 
least equalled by my respect, and he could have pretended to con- 
sider me her lover only through a wantonness of malice, malice that 
merited the severest chastisement. I went to his house, and after 
some delay, was admitted into his chamber. 

Without farther preface, | revealed to him my purpose. 

“J come, sir, to call you to account for the insult you have put 
upon me, as well as for the slanderous reports vou have circulated 
respecting Madame de Nevers and myself.” 

‘1 would willingly comply with your request, for T believe you 
know, sir, that these affairs are a perfect matter of indifference tome, 
but, unfortunately, in this case it is impossible.” 

“ Impossible !” cried I, “ we will see that presently. Do not think, 
sir, 1 will suffer you to calumniate virtue with impunity.” 

“ As to calumny,” said the duke of L., smiling, “you will allow 
me not to consider the question in that light. [thought vou were 
the gallant of Madame de Nevers, and I think so still, and T have 
said it. Really 1 do not see what great offence there is in that; I 
give vou the prettiest woman in all Paris, and you are displeased. 


There are many who would be glad to be in your place, and myself 
among the first.” 

“ And I, sir, should blush to be in yours. Madame de Nevers is 
pure, she is unimpeachable. I demand from you satisfaction for the 
reports you have spread.” 

‘ As to that,” resumed the duke, “I will spread whatever reports 
jthink correct. You may deny your good-fortune if you please ; it 
is handsome in you to do so, but at the same time it is not exactly 
As to fight- 
ing with vou, | give you my word and honor | desire it as much as 


the fashion with men of the world at the present day. 


yourself, but, though very much of a gentieman, still you are not a 
ge itilhomme, and | should cover myself with ridicule by agreeing 
to what you propose. Such are the existing prejudices. I am 
sorry for it,” added he, in art ilder tone; “believe me, sir, I esteem 
vou from mv soul, and I should have been delighted to fight with 
you. You grow pale! 
f honor. Lassure you I look upon this prejudice as barbarous 
nd absurd 


I pity vou, for | know that you are a man 


lam sorry for what has happened; but donot mistake 
a fnend for an enemy Are there no other means of atoning foran 


imprude a} word or twi 


None!" cried L. “ Do vou refuse me the satisfaction 1 demand ?”" 

It is with reluctance that I answer y 

Then,” said I vou are a villain and a coward: for none but 
2 villain can insult a woman, and none but a coward will refuse 


satisfaction to her detender 
| retired from the duke’s apartment, and was proceeding to put an 
end to my miseries at once, when my progress was arrested by a 
She alighted 
I followed her, fell upon my knees, prayed 
Thus 


were my criminal intentions frustrated by a glimpse of that being 


-arnage which I recognised to be that of the duchess 


achurch and entered 


for her and myself, and in despair returned to the marshal’s 
from whom | was separated by the insurmountabl 
Mada me le 
und the 
haste till | arrived at Lorient, where Lembarked for America 


varrier of public 
ninion. Nevers passed the night at a neighboring 


convent next morning I started early, and travelled post 


Here the manuscript ended. Months passed away, 


arrived When an attack was to be made on the English camp 


und the period 
Though 


sand join 





still enfeebled with my recent wound, | mounted my h 





Edward was soon by my side He had brooded over 


h id | 


ed the army 


his mournful recollections ull melancholy weome desperation 


and, as he litted his languid eyes to mine, | saw that he was sick at 
wart and weary of life. [I conversed with him long, and attempted 
to direct his mind to more cheerful prospects; but nothing aroused 
him till I spoke of the battle, which we anticipated on the ensuing 
Then his form grew more erect, and his shaded eves 


lan expression which I had never 


morning. 





flashed, and his whole face assum 
wlore Witnessed. 

Come, my friend,” I exclaimed, “to-morrow will see us victors, 
i glory 


and you shall lose all memory of misery in the excitement and 


which await you.” 





I will lose it im my grave,” said he, in a low, but deep voice 


This dim and weary existence | will bear no longer. Inquire for 
me to-morrow, and they will point you to a bloody bier, and the eves 
which now gaze on you will be closed forever 

As he Spoke, he bent down his head and hid his face with his 
hands, but was aroused by a messenger, who placed in his hands a 
packet. 
taside, when his eye fell on the superscription, and an electric tee! 
i 


a 
He received it with apathy, and was in the act of flinging 


ing of surprise and pleasure seemed to thrill through his whole body. 
He tore open the letter, and exclaimed incoherently 


He re! 


Gracious Provider 


She in America? On her passage?) Expected daily. 


, 
host 


~, am | dreaming Bov,” he continued, al 





reathless with the violence of his own emotion, “ who gave you this 
etter? Who— 

The messenger stood quietly, and as | gazed 1 thought he was 
Strangely beautiful in his appearance. He uncovered his head, and 
4 lew ringlets tell over his eyes—in an instant they were clasped in 
tach other's arms. It was Madame de Nevers. 

The first flush and fever of surprise and joy having passed away, 
the interrogations natural to the occasion were put and answered 
with an absorbing earnestness and eager rapidity which gave me 


ample Opportunity to observe thein at mi jeisure. 

* And whence came you 
“From France.” 
And your object ?” 


; with Napoleon's death. 


“ To pass my life with you.” 

* And your rank—your friends ?”’ 

“T left them all for you. What are they to happiness? Rather 
let me dwell here in this western seclusion with you, than move in 
the revel and splendor of Europe, wretched and heart-broken.”’ 

I need not continue the story. The battle on the morrow found 
Edward brave, not rash; and the next evening, instead of being 
stretched out on a bloody bier, he sat with his affianced bride draw- 
ing prospects of felicity, such as are more frequently sketched by 
love and vouth than sanctioned by reason or realized by experience. 





THE DRAMA. 


GRAND HISTORICAL AND MILITARY SPECTACLE, 
IN PREPARATION aT THE PARK THEATRE, 

We understand the managers are making every exertion to pro 
duce the new spectacle called “ Nap n Buonaparte, ¢ 
Artill "yy General 1 d F' st Con l, Empe r ind FE; e,? 
cessfully performed for a number of nights at Covent Garden theatre, 


pe iim of 
(so Suc 

with, to use the language of the green-room, “ unrivalled splendor. 

The piece, it is estimated, will cost about six thousand dollars, It 
will, it is said, flood the stage with a splendid variety of new scenery, 
dresses, banners, eagles, et cetera, copied from the best authorities 
Among the dramatis persone, are nineteen generals independent of 
the staff, a military band, andtwo hundred supernumeraries as imperial 
guard, infantry, artillery, &c. The passage of Mount St. Bernard 
will be an imposing display of histrionic grandeur. Upwards of fifty 


additional hands have been emploved 


since the twentieth of June last 
The eflect of embody 


ing upon the stage celebrated pictures of great events, is striking and 


in preparations for this interesting spectacl 


beautiful to the spectator, and the public will doubtless on this occa 


sion be highly gratified. The annexed notice, elicited by its first 


representation in England, we copy from the London Times 


The new piece, which has been ¢ xpected with so much curiosity 
and speculation, and which may be considered a sort of dramati 
diorama of the life of Napoleon Bonaparte, has been produced at the 


Covent Garden theatre Although it comes in a most juestionalle 


shape, yet do we feel little inclined to question it. With a conciliat 


ing modesty or timidity, it makes no pretension to the title of comedy 


or tragedy, or melodrama, or even of the generic drama ut strnpely 
appears before us as an historical and military spectacle. Our Gallic 
neighbors, to whom we have latterly abandoned the embarrassing 


labor of originality in these matters, have taught us to laugh at the 
old pedantry of playwrights, and to feel that there may be a very 
sufficient interest awakened in our breasts by a 


which the 


prolonged action, in 


venerable uwnities are treated with supreme nitemypt 
Thus much may be hazarded in assertion on so delicate a matter 
that whatever may be subtracted by these lawless innovations from 
intensity of concentration of emotion, ts compensated tor in ne smal 


des 


we are so well pleased to mdulye If, however, we at all suffer the 


ree by the greater variety of those excitements of fee hing in whict 





existence of this new principle of theatric composition, it must be 


contessed that it could not be a; plied to a more appropriate subject 


than that of his life, whose entire career presented a connected series 


of extraordimary events, forming, when conten " lated as a whole. a 
combination of epic gran leur and eflect Te connect the various 


most prominently remarkable of these events judiciously, to invest 


them with the moral importance which orginally was associated wit! 


them, and to lead them with a gradual expansion of interest to a 


P ment, was the great difficulty which their dramatic arranver 


had to encounter; and in regard to it he has been very f 


which has 


surcesstu 


in the undertaking, attracted this notice lis varhous 


acts, with the exception of the last, are essentially spectacular, and 


are very much disjointed. In the first, we are intreaduced sudden! 


and skilfully into the animation of the French camp before Toulor 


where the young officer of artillery has already attracted the adnira 


thon and contidence of the shrewd soldiers — shows various svn ptome 


of the restless genius by which he is possessed—obtains the sanction 


of Dujommier tor those plans which the stultified Moppet had re 


jected, and erects hes celebrated battery which decided the fate of 
Toulon, which, to the great edification of a housetul of cocknevs 
was, on this occasion, veritably worked upon the stage. In this act 
is also introduced an interesting and lively suttler, Ui foria, (Mis 
Taylor) who predicts to Napele his future fortunes, and appear 
episodically in the subsequent part of the piece he second set 


brings us so far on in Napoleon's career as the passage of Mount st 
Bernard in May Lsoo 


esquely arranged, giving a not inadequate idea of the toils which the 


This is all spectacular, but well and pictur 


French soldiery had to encounter in that stupendous expedition 
The convent is here introduced, Napoleon on his horse, and the 
well known incident of his ordering the charge to he beaten when 
he wished to animate his almost exhausted t ps to continned ex 
ertion The effect of the first part of this actin which he addresses 
his army on its commencement of the ascent, is diminisbed for want 
of a sufficient nunber of men on the stage Phe latter part is free 


from this objection, and is highly interesting in its way We next 





pass on to the capture of Vienna, in 1809, when Napoleon is emperor 
of the French and king of Italy. 
guards at ‘Thoubrun. 


Here we have a review of the 
The interest of this act chiefly turns on the 
attempt at the assassination of the emperor by the German student 
Then 


comes the abdication and farewell at Fontainbleau; in which latter 


who is condemned to be shot, but is afterwards pardoned, 


scene the arrangement of Vernet’s picture is adhered toas nearly as 
possible, The piece finishes with a long act in St. Helena, ending 
Its chief interest was, of course, concen 


) trated in Mr. Warde; and it would be doing great injustice to that 


gentleman not to add, that it was sustained with a power which very 
few had anticipated from him in so difficult a task. His personal 
appearance, particularly from the third part downwards, was singu 
larly fortunate in its resemblance to the great original. In the two 
first scenes it was not equally so:—the strongly marked, thin, aud 
austere countenance of Bonaparte which is seen in all portraits of 
him, even during the consulship, not having been well imitated. In 
his action, we should have thought Mr. Warde too mincing and 
abrupt. A similar remark we should apply to bis manner of spenk- 
This 
Is not consistent with the accounts given of him when emperor, As 


ing ; it Was too unvaryingly sharp, quick, and epigrammatic 
his frame became more rounded and fat, his voice became more 
mellowly toned, and was, except when particularly excited, destitute 
of harshness, while his manner was mild and prepossessing, more 
l, lav the chief fault in Mr. 
Warde's performance, because he could not disguise his style of 


especially at St. Helena, Here, indees 
speaking, as he did his person; and his well known incorrect mode 
of accentuation broke in upon the correctness of his living portrait 
ure. The last scene is injured considerably by this blemush, and 
the more so because in it the whole interest is thrown upon the man 
alone—the philosopher. Independent of this, however, the scene is 
too long, and tried the patience of the audience considerably The 
other characters in the piece are st erenthy well re presented toa d 
the general effect 


usual talent. Mr 


Miss Taylor's Victoria is distinguishe v her 
Weare 


curtain, and receive a well merited cx mpliment for lis performance 


was obliged to appear at the tall of the 





ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


Mex \~ POM —Two hives, tint te by thes 
bees, have recently been presented te the Li » Society of Lon 
lon They are tormed of hollow trees, a) not whi - 
tween two and three feet in length, has been cut off and a hole uw 
bored through the sides inte the hollows ot t ‘ hidle, and 
the ends of the hives st \ lupw i I hese ive vally 
suspends 1a tre na berzontal position with the opening mot 
the cavity rected 1 \ fare spa t Th pesos 
ton of the ‘ Thi inter rra t ers te 
from that of the I con “8 ¢ ot ‘ er t the “ 
vert ‘ ! tal t 
we ‘ : All the soeel : 
tal, are \ { asi e wries of ce : ) laters . 
‘ } ther ! the Bu ‘ " ‘ I \ the 
ne applied ag att extre t ther Ihe cal 
lestuy solely tor the abutot he ‘ | “ 
Te | ed towether, at ‘ t ‘ 
- Whe ' ~— : t 
ye rit r tor ‘ t stare 
other; exter t e yl t t ing ‘ 
hove att re va ' i 1 iw ¥ 
mie cott 7 i meh and a half in ‘ 
rm T A r f war t ‘ 1 tlhe 
evil rir ‘ eM ' ' ' 
| 
t theo j r ure r © rm 
‘ ! t tot hoot ora > eo ‘ 
y" apart tr ! thet fort rm ' 
l'r 1} . or he Pivtne . . . 
® neve thw tors of the Mea n “4 
. rt oss tl els the hone, all that eceoear 
— vet s fr the t the vity employe a hive 
wit ace the ' thulraw t! bocor 1} tore of 
thre aiworbort ‘ thus tra tert t t} tor of the have 
without | t without cists it habitants 
The et ! have ther Th stoopepaert mad t eos eten 
to lav in a tresh store of nes \ hive treat t way all 
imo the « yer, ot least two harvests 
The bee tteelt, by which t nest i nest tel sller tha 
the European hive bee; its al n, cay lv, being much shorte 
Some Curb ecdotes are f teul teow the pre ss to the 
mnners of these bn me Shich deserves to be recorded, They 
“ert it at the entr eoteach hive a sentu las y wed to wateh 
the ovuteomes at ines of hos tellows, and that thos sentinel! ps re 
ed at the expiration of twenty-four hours, when another assumes 
is prost Iduties for the same pertied. Of the duration of this 
urd some doubts may be reasona entertained ut of its exis 
tence ample evidence has been obtained by repeated observation 
At all times a single bee Was seen occupying the hole uling to the 
nest, whe, on the approach of another, withdrew himself within a 
mall cavity, apparently 4 te for this 4 irpose, on the lett homed site 
f the aperture vnd thus allowed the passage of the individual en. 
tering or quitting t hive, the sentinel constantly resuming the 
station Imimediately after the passage had been effected Yurmng 
how long a time the same madividual remamed on duty could mot he 
uscertained ; for, aithough many attempts were made to mark him, 


by ntraduemng a pene tipped with paint he constantly eluded the 


“am taken With the paint thus attempted to be ied to the bee 


the margin of the opening was soiled, and the sentinel, as soon as 


} 


Was tree trom the annovance he suffered fr 


n the torusts re 





peatedly made at his body che the foreign substance to taste 
t, and, evidently dishking atertal, he withdrew into his hive 
A troop ot heres was soon observed to advance towards the place 
each individual bearing a small particle of wax, or of propolts, in 


his mandibles, which he «de posited in his turn upon the soiled part 
of the wood The little 


peration until » small pile rose above the blemished part 


shorers then returned to the hive, and re 


pe ited the 





and consequently reheved the inhabitants from the annovance 
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IN almost every class of society reform is the paramount ovject of 
interest. We may with reason hope to dwell soon in the meridian 
splendors of the golden age. Nothing can be mor truly gratifying 
than that these sagacious and stupendous schemes should have 
originated in our own country. I have observed with pleasure the 
rapid and general spread of the spirit of improvement. 
all branches of political and domestic economy, and each regenerated 
citizen lends his labors, or at least his name, to establish a state of 
society Which shall be pertect 

1 was engaged the other evening in reading a British author, of 
some renown, when—but as the page which occupied my attention 
seemed, in some measure, connected with what subsequently oceur- 
red, I shall take the liberty of introducing it here. It is in the form 
vf a letter, and, as the reader will perceive, very short 

“Tam one of that sickly tribe who are commonly known by the 
name of valetudinarians; and do confess to you that I first con- 


tracted this ill habit of body, or rather of mind, by the study of 


physic. Ine sooner began to peruse books of this nature, but I 
found my pulse was irregular; and scarce ever read the account of 
any disease that I did not faney myself afflicted with. Dr. Syden 
ham’s learned treatise of fevers threw me into a lingering hectic 
which hung upon me all the while | was reading that excellent 
prece I then | plied my self to the study of several authors, who 
have written upon phthisical distempers, and by that means fell into 
umption; till at length, growing very fat, [ was in a manner 
shamed out of that imagination, Not long after this | found in my- 
self all the symptoms of the gout, except pain; but was cured of 
it by a treatise 
Lat length studied myself into a complication of distempers ; but 


a col 


upen the ague, written by a very ingenious author, 


accidentally taking into my hand that ingenious discourse written 
I was resolved to direct myself by a scheme of rules 
which | had collected from his observations. The learned world are 
very well acquainted with that gentleman's invention ; who, for the 


by Sanctorius 


better carrying on his experiments, contrived a certain mathematical 

chair, Which was so artificially hung upon springs, that it would 

weigh any thing as well asa pair of scales 

* Having provided myself with this chair, L used to study, eat, 
| insomuch, that Lmay be said, for these last 

| 


ink and sleepin it; 


three vears, to have lived ina pair of seales. Lb eompute myself, 
when | an in full health, to be precisely two hundred weight, falling 
short of it about a pound after a day's fast, and exceeding it as 
uch after a very full meal; so that it is my continual employ 
nent to trun the balance between these two volatile pounds in) my 
mistitution. In my ordinary meals | fetch myself up to two hun- 


and half a pound; and if, after ha 


ired weig ving dined, L find 
myself tall short of it, drink just so much small beer, or eat such 
» quantity of bread, as is sullicient to make me weight. In my 
real excesses | do not transyress more than the other half pound; 
which, for my health’s sake, | do the first Monday in every mouth. 
As soon as find myself duly poised after dinner, | walk till L have 
\" Papure di tive ounces and four seruple 55 and whe n I discover, by my 
hair, tl in so far reduced, f{ fall to my books, and study away 
three ounce 


As for the remaining parts of the pound, | 





nore, 
j 


heep hoa unt of them. I do not dine and sup by the elo k, but 


by my chaw; for when that informs me iy pound of food is ex- 
and lay in another with all 


hausted, | conclude myself to be hungry 


lilivence. Tomy days of abstinence | lose a pound and a half, and 
m solewn fasts am two pounds lighter than on the other days in 
he veal 

L allow mvselt, one night with another, a quarter of a pound ot 
sleep, Within a few grains more or less; and uf, upon my rising, 


I take out the 


Upon an exact calculation of what T expended 


find that | have not consumed my whole quantity 
rest in my celia 
and received the last vear, which I always register ina book, I tind 
the medium to be two hundred weight, so th it Leannot discover that 
{ am impaired one ounce in my bealth during a whole twelvernonth 
And vei 

equally every day, 
is, that L tind myself in a sick and languishing condition, My 


is grown very sallow, my pulse low, and my body 


notwithstanding this my great care to ballast myseli 
and to keep my boas in its proper poise, so it 


complexton 
hiydropica! 
4 Yotwithstandin We USUAL SCTIOUSNICSs 0 a UlspOsilien, wel 
Notwithstanding the usual serious? f my disposition, the d 


is Writer provoked a simile, Which was not repressed by 


lemma of th 
the expression that lighted the countenance of the Litthe Genius, 
who secived to share my mirth 

“Oh ho, sir student, dreaming still over the wavs of men. Art 
{—ot study- 





thou not weary of thus plodding for ever in one dull rou 
ing human nature, only to smile at its weakness ! } 

“Thou hast even read my heart,” said I “Fatigue often 
overcomes me, and my spirit mourns in its narrow prison—this | 


P | . j. . , } 
dungeon, wherein the intellect lies obscured im the feeble light |! manded; what unknown weapons he must have used; what fatal the intlators of wood, nevertheless feel deeply mtere sted in the 


which gleams in upon it fitfully. [bave become the victun of use- | 
less wishes. Lenvy the leviathan serpent lis gigantic power to 
sweep the ocean from shore to shore, and to search beneath its un 
trodden depths ; and the eagle his proud wing and unshrinking eye, 
ind loneliness of nature, that [ might take my fight from this poor 
world.” 

© Thou art a good fellow, master student, though not especially 
encumbered with wisdom,” said my companion; * but come, thou 
shalt have thy wish. Prepare thyself for a flight.” 





* Whither wilt thou conduct me ?”” inquired I. 


I * Alas! 


He beckoned me to the window. 
summer night. The round moon was riding high in heaven, with 


one brilliant star by her side. It dashed with a trembling lustre from | 


its distant sphe re. 

“ What say’st thou to a trip to yonder gem? Nay, start not, but 
place thy hand in mine.’ | 

I obeyed, and suddenly the earth seemed to withdraw itself, as if 
falling into the immeasurable depths of space. Dimly in the dis- 
tance I could trace the land and the ocean, then but a dark circle, 
and at length it disappeared among the shadows. In turning my 


It pervades | straining eyes from the point where the vanished earth, with its mil- | 


lions of beings, had last met my gaze, and looking towards the star 
which had but now dazzled my eyes from the window, I found my- 
self falling, with a gentle and regulated motion, towards a verdant 
plain, luxuriant in the warmth of a summer day. 

“ Why, we are again on the earth!” I exclaimed with surprise. 

* No, you are in error,” replied iny companion ; “ we are descend- 
ing upon the surface of the little star which you but now saw in the 
distance. Come, let us alight 

As he spoke we passed with a pleasant motion in an oblique di- 
rection over two or three groves, till we reached the ground on the 
top of a hill. 

* Wonderful!’ said I, strongly excited with the novelty of this 
expedition, and the strange appearance of the surrounding objects. 

“lt is nearly impossible for me to realize that | am not on the earth ; 
| yet it would be almost equally so to believe that I was.” 
teality,”’ said the Genius, ‘is widely different from your pre- 
vious conception of it. You believe in many things implicitly, at 
the discovery of the truth of which you are strangely surprised 
How often have you wandered in your little planet, cast your eves 
towards this orb, and thought, ‘how sublime thus to behold a mighty 
world hanging in my sight!’ yet you start with incredulity when 
experience confirms the dictate of reason.” 

* And where is my little planet,” asked I, “ with its oceans and 
mountains, its leaping cataracts and silver rivers, its murmuring 
cities and waving woods, and its myriads of beings, whom I loved 
or ce Spised : 

The 


hast surveved the heavens, is not now 


“Ay, gaze around upon the magniiicence of this scene 
whence thou 


petty lobe 
but forget it for a moment, with its tvrants and its 


visible to thee ; 


lavish diseiples, and the 


bigots, its canting demagogues and their s 
few of good and great who look on and smile, or weep or wonder in 
silence, and let us observe the spot which we have travelled so far 
You must know this world was once like yours. Its in 
habitants were separated into different nations, each governed by 
und speaking their own language. They grew up 
under the influence of nature 


to visit 





their own laws, 
as the mortals of the earth have done, 
Athriving« 


and reason ymmerece crowded their shores with business, 


, and covered the sea with ships; universal industry spread among 
the people, and populous cities arose and meznificent temples ; the 
car shot along the rail-road with the velocity of the wind; steam- 
boats ploughed the waves, and conveyed precious products from dis- 
were connected together ; communities 
were naturally divided into different classes of society ; there were 
the good and the bad, the rich and the poor, the idle and the indus- 


trious, the prosperous and the unfortunate; and the evils meident 


tant countries, as if they 


to human nature, of course, accompanied the advantages and alloved 


the blessings. Notwithstanding this, however, the great mass of 
the nations seemed about as happy as man ever hes been, or proba- 
for Providence hath everv where drawn a limit to 
Even virtue, after having 


its consciousness degenerating into 


biv ever will be- 
human enjoyment as to human pain. 
jreached a certain potnt, fin 
Its conviction of Its own periection and importance grows 


exaggerated and monstrous: it loses its character of meekness and 


pride. 


inedesty, becomes bigoted and domineering, imagines itself gitted 
with exorbitant powers over others, released trom the rules of cour 
tesy, the laws of justice, the dictates of merev, and all the signs of re- 
spect and love which one frail human being, however good and great 
in his awn estimation, should pay to another. In the pursuance of 
» objects it thus, with an absurdity and inconsis- 
tlartng to all but itself, resorts to the vilest and 


and yet the delusion is so complete as, in the 


the most laudable 





tency disgusting!y 
the wickedest means ; 
opinion of many, to sanction the exercise of fraud, the violation of truth, 
the practice of cruelty, till at length it enlists under its own banners 
vices more hideous than those which they are intended to extermi- 
What pity, that fruit is no sooner ripe than it begins to rot ; 
but wherefore do vou start !” 

icked to perceive the silence and destruction of yonder 


ruined, its statues lie in tragments, 


nate, 


j “1 was sli 
city,” said | Its houses are 
ivy has crept over the broken arches of its temples, and grass and 
rrown up among its pavements, the streets are deserted, 


moss have g 
m the water—what can this mean ?” 





ships are mouldering « 
* This world, onee happy and free, is now under the dominion of 

a tyrant.” 
“What dazzling soldier,” asked I, “has had the genius in war to 
} What an army he must have com- 





overcome so great @ people 
engines; What—” 

thou art again inerror. No physical power could do 
jthis: no cannon, no sword, no fire, no chain: for whatever wreck 
and ruin the gaunt and bloody figure of ordinary war may leave be- 
|hind it; however towns may be burnt, plains desolated, and nations 
|dispersed, there is a principle of re-action and remedy in nature, 
which will re-build the cities, improve the plains, and awaken the 
‘nations to hope and industry. But this tyrant has worked with 
mora! weapons; his attacks have been made against the mind and 
heart. He has prostrated hope and pride, he has taken away the 





| that you may realize the advantage ? 


It was the middle hour of a) incentive to human actions. Instead of making men virtuous, he 


has made them weak and idle.” 

“ And who,” exclaimed I, “ may this despot be?’ 
| “ His name is Reform. Come, he holds a court to-day ; we will 
| Visit him.” 

We travelled on, and presently arrived in a vast amphitheatre, 
where the monarch sat on his lofty seat. He was of a youthful ap- 
pearance, with a sweet look and winning voice. His words wer 
specious and irresistible: he repeatedly laid his hand on his heart, 
and his eyes in speaking immediately filled with tears, 

A criminal was dragged before him. 

“ What is his crime !”’ inquired the king. 

“ We have detected him,” said his accuser, 
a machine to diminish labor,” 

“ Monstrous. What, cast your fellow-creatures out of employ, 
Destroy his machinery, and 

conduct him to execution. The man who could inflict an injury 
| upon the rights of another deserves to die.”’ 

“ What has this fair creature conuuitted that she 
' fore us 

A coarse and awkward fellow, in filthy garments, with a 


“in having invented 


is cragged be- 


liscor- 
dant voice and bloated countenance, step pa d forward and spoke 

“ High and mighty sovereign of this enlightened spot, dispenser 
at once of happiness, virtue, and justice, and protector of the righ’s 
of man; thou who hast established equality among human beings 
I tremble and kiss the earth before thee! How 
shal! | name the crime of this seeming angel !—She is guilty of mu- 
sic. She hath an instrument, a relic of the bad age; she made it 
sound, and displayed a wicked delight in the abomination.” 

“Wretch,” said Reform, “what hast thoudone? Music! As 
well mightest thou fondle in thy bosom the serpent that tempted 
man, [tis poison—coutamination—it melts thy firmness like snow 
in the sun; it awakens all the licentious passions of thy degraded 
nature ; thou art an easy and a willing victim ; thus corrupted, death 


is thy doom—away.” 


and made them free, 


“ Great asserter of universal independence !" said another, “Tam 
pale with horror; we have discovered—” 

Spe ak, 1 « hare ye!” 

We have discovered a « onspiracy, of the most black and diaboli- 
cul nature. A suclety ol rebels have been inthe habit of asse mbling 
to eat and drink—food and lnyuor not sanctioned by thy Wise and 
just laws, They follow 
not the fashion of our goodly brethren, who thou knowest have their 


In every way these reprobates scorn thee. 


hair, that typeof vanity, shaven from their heacds.are clothed in scanty 
garments, and never simile, or speak above a whisper! There may 
be heard the horrid sounds of laughter, and inhaled the savor of 
villainous dishes—the flesh of beeves and the juice of the grape. 
was here broken by 
Reform, who, I found, ke pta 
well-disciplined standing army for his own use, ordered a company 


The scrupulous silence of the assembly 


groans of Compassion and anger. 


to bring the offenders inte Lis presence. I anticipated much amuse- 
ment from the malefactors, who seemed hale, hearty 
looking gentlemen, with a goodly retundity of person, which was 
I was inter 


trial of the 


immediak ly noted asa strong evidence of guilt, but 
rupted by my companion. 

‘You see, master student, by this brief « 
ciples of Reform, and the general stagnation of his kingdon 


bservation of the p 








he has done more evil than good. He hath checked commerce, be- 
steam-boats are not pe rmitted to ply, 


The press is de 





cause it leads to corruption 





from the danger which attends the use of steam. 


stroyed, from the fear that it would circulate error; and the peoj ke 
do every thing according to law.” 

We walked a little further. Long tables were set ov 
a huge bell was rung, and the hungry populace thronged to partake 


t under trees 


of the banquet. It consisted of cracked roasted corn and water 
* These, I presume, are the paupers 2” said I. 
‘No, the first citizens,” said the Genius. ul 

meal the law allows, and no other material is permitted. But come, 

let us to earth agai: thou hast seen enough ; go tell to the inha 





tants of thy planet how much they are excelled by their neighbors 
As he spoke we rose and sailed over the table, where the spiritless 
lank disciples of the despotic Reform were mincing their crac hed 


corn in mournful silence, when, with a sudden start, [raised my 


. , mn 
head and found I had been sleeping over the comp! ints of the un- 





























successful valetudinarian F 
THE FINE ARTS. 
ORGANS. 

To all am rs of the musical art, the progress of sacri - 
should be interesting, for although part of the com: atl 
regard the theatres as so many “Golgothas,” and look upun the wi 
race of persons who make sweet sounds upon stringed and wind 
instruments, as children of darkness; yet we, who are not so violent 
ly afflicted, but have a strong partiality for the men of catz\ t and 
; musi 


mae 
In all countries, excepting America, tH 
church is the nursery of dramatic vocal talent. In England, anc 
throughout Europe, the concert-rooms and the stage are supplied 

| sm 
horus 


cal affairs of the chureh 


from that source, and it would be extremely dificult to collect ac 
from any other class of persons. This state of things will arrive 
at the same point in this country in due time ; and as re form is now 
the fashionable watchword every where, we think in this case It will 
be attended by improvement. But to our subject. An organ “ 
large dimensions has been erected in St. Thomas's church, by Henry 
Erben, of this city ; and although we are not prepared to state that 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 21 











it is a faultless instrument, yet we consider that it is one highly 
We were present when several amateurs 


creditable to the artificer. 
ind protessors attended, by invitation, and essayed its powers, and 
we had an opportunity of making an examination of its qualities, 
which leads us to consider it worthy of the handsome case in which 
it is enclosed, and an appropriate ornament to the neat church in 
which it is erected. We understand that Mr. Hance is appointed 
rganist, and we trust that he may be supported by a good choir, 


for after the organ at St. Paul’s church, we have no hesitation in| 


pronouncing it the best in New-York. In giving an opinion on such 
1 subject, we are, of course, guided by the recollection of other 
gans which we have heard in many parts of Europe ; but on this 
xeeasion We cannot follow the example of sundry contemptible 
snarlers who have wandered to this country, and who atfect to awe 
the astonished natives by dint of effrontery into believing that no- 
thing can be good here because they have heard something better 
* Ah, pooh! say these empirics, a concert! call that a con- 
ert! If you had heard aconcert at Berlin, as hare! Anopera! 
ind nonsense—do you pretend to have heard an opera here? 
You have never heard an opera at Prague, as Zhare! An organ! 
Do you call that an organ which Mr. Biondell plays on at St. Paul’s 
church?) Pshaw—if you had heard my friend Thumpenhausen 
play on the great organ at Haerlem, as J hare!’ In the mean time, 
if the subject were investigated, in all probability, the grandiloquent 
gentleman would be found to have blown the bellows to some macs- 
ro di capella, or to have carried the violin-case of some professor 
in those cities—if indeed he had ever been there 
ing we preter the quality of tone of the English organs to those of 
the continent, the diapasons being more full and rich, and the reed- 
stops less harsh, although organs on the continent have frequently 
more power. The most esteemed in England are by Smith, usual- 
ly called old Father Smith, from the early date at which he flour- 
ished; Avery, and England, alsocommonly called old England. The 
work put in by these artificers was so excellent that it has endured 
for avast number of vears, and at the present day their organs are 
Smith particularly excelled in fabricating the trumpet 





there 


stuff 


unrivalied. 


stop—and that stop of the great organ (in contradistinction to the || 


oir organ and swel/) in the instrument erected by him, and now 
n use at the cathedral chapel of Christ church, Oxford, is the ad- 
miration of all professors. By many it has been imagined that 
Handel, when he wrote those extraordinary and most difficult di- 
visions for the trumpet in many of his songs, originally played them 
as obligato passages on the organ by the use of such a stop—this, 
however, is mere matter of speculation, and as such we leave it. 
The organ ai St. Paul's church in this city is built by England, 
uid, from that circumstance, would be held in as much estimation by 
the curious in organs as an original by Titian, Rembrandt, or Anni- 
bal Caracci would be reverenced by the dilettanti im paintings. The 
instrument, indeed, although not of the largest calibre, fully esta- 
At the present day, among the 
most reputed organ-builders in England are Gray, Elliot, Bytield and 
Green, and Flight and Robson. Gray’s organs are remarkable fortheir 
extreme delicacy, and his choir organs generally possess the stop 








ishes the reputation of its maker. 
} 


liapason, the flute, and the dulciana in great perfection ; for this 


} 
ans; and some mnag- 


reason, he is generally preferred for chamber or 
nificent specimens of his workmanship are to be found throughout 
England, in the houses of private individuals. Among the most 
varkable is an organ at Uxbridge-house, in London, the property 
f Lord Anglesea; a beautiful specimen also is to be found in the 
new Mary-le-bone church, and at Drury-lane theatre ; the price of the 
latter was three thousand guineas. Elliot, with Byfield and Green, are 
h ght and Robson are probably the greatest 
ical mechanics of the age, and are remarkable for having brought 
perfection the barrel-organ. <A self-playing instrument of this 
species, which likewise possessed keys, was built tor the late Lord 
Kirkwall, and first established their fame; its execution of the 
verture to J) flauto mag An organ also 
milt by them for the present duke of Leinster, is another curious 
nof theart. It not only plays by means of a barrel, but is 
structed as to fill up an interstice in the wall between two 


r 









lardly less successful. F| 








o was almost perfect. 





Chambers, presenting an ornamental front and a row of kevs in 
Since then they have erected, and are part proprietors 





yantic instrument of this description, the primary cost of 
it is exhibited as the 
Martin’s-lane ; and a first-rate organist 





‘hich was ten thousand pounds sterling ; 


in St. 
Purkiss, who jis stone blind, on appointed days gives performances 
1 the keyed part of the instrument, which are attended by ; 
® iasluon of London, and have proved a most lucrative specul: 
To afford an idea of the power and gravity of the lower 


tes 18 impossible ; su'tice it to say, that the drums and bellows of 


Apollonicon,” 


‘se mechanical part of the instrument are acted upon 
steam-engine. Messrs. Flight and Robson, a few years ago, built 
4 splendid organ for some chureh in Calcutta, which we had an op- 
portunity of inspectins: it had the peculiarity of quarter-tones 
mode of building which formerly existed, but is now disused : in- 
teed the conformation of the ear must be fine to attach importance, | 
Teven reality, to such sounds; and, as an instrument so fornied 

requires a different and more perplexed scale, it has been very gene- | 
tally abandoned. The only organ which we ever inspected with 
{4arter-tones, in addition to this, is in the curious old chapel of the 
temple ; and, if we mistake not, it was built by England. In con- 
Cusion, it remains for us to notice the general use, or rather the | 
1ouse of this noble instrument. We fearlessly assert, that in nocoun- 
uy has the organ had equal justice done to it as in England, which 
8 fairly attributable not to superiority of tact or musical knowledge 
on the part of the natives, but to the superiority of their organ mu- 
sc. To lay before our readers proof of this assertion iseasy, The 


w a small 








Generally speak- | 


great composers who have written for the service of the catholic 
church in other countries have invariably written in seore for a full 
|| band, and the organ is but a minor consideration to them ; in short, 
we seldom find Haydn, Mozart, Pergolesi, Guglielmi, Sarti, and a 
‘whole host of great masters, contemplating the organ, except as giv- 
ing harmony to the thorough bass. In England, on the contrary, 
the sublime service of the cathedral depends entirely on the organ, and 
|| has been so written by every composer, from Bird and Travis down to 
Dr. Crotch. Let any amateur take up the beautiful masses of 
|| the catholic church, and play them on the organ, as arranged by 
Latrobe or Novello; they will be found to contain troops of demi- 
semi-quavers and staccato passages, in allegro time; which species ot 
music is not only inefleetive but disgusting on the organ, although 
charming when played by a band. Let him then take up some of the 
services, or even anthems, of the protestant church, and the long hold 
ing notes and fine modulation of the slow movements, followed by the 
bold and steady fugue, will admit of that grasp being laid on the instru- 
ment, without which its chief beauties are lost. At the same time 
we are perfectly free to confess that, for the study of the organist 
the fugues written as exercises by the Bachs, particularly by Sebas 
tien Bach, are models of perfection; and we likewise must add that, 
giving the preference to the service of the Enylish cathedral, as a 
school for correct organ-playing, we by no means forget that nume 
rous talented organists are to be found in Germany, whose treat 
ment of the instrument is worthy of all praise. In Italy this is not 
socommon, In Spain and Portugal bad taste generally prevails ; 
and in France, particularly in country towns, it is deplorable ; the 
organists literally amusing their congregations with the overtures of 
Greétry, Boieldieu, Auber, and Rossini; and at marriages and chris 
tenings they actually play cotillions and the contré-dances, and 
that, too, generally upon the great organ; while at funerals this 1 
thetic instrument is seldom used, but in place of it two or three lusty 


| priests roar a “de profundis” to the coarse notes of the military 


serpent or trombone. B. 








LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 





LETTER FROM BOSTON. | 
' | 
| Ir is some time since you have heard, my dear public, from your | 


old friend Peregrine George. Meanwhile you have probably for 
gotten his existence, and you will read his epistle as from the pen of 
an utter stranger. Be it so! names die into echoes, and faces, ex 
cept the few “old and familiar ones Four 
weeks, as times go, form a considerable immortality, and particularly 
blessed is the writer not entirely dead and buried in six. Since 


are soon forgotten, 


you last read a line from my pen, now I fear somw two months since, 
of the globe! The medium 
through which my own poor paragraphs | 
change and improvement of things about it, has also been unproved 
and changed—and when, for the future, 
of the Mirror, it will be as 

Manifold and marvellous have been the matters which have dis 
turbed within the last two weeks the little spot from which I date 
We have just had a plan for a beautiful cemetry in the neigh 
hood of the two or three noble 
celebrations of the fourth ; a prose: 


what revolutions have marked the tac 
ave reached you, with the 
you meet me in the columns 
n old friend with a new face. 





city, proposed and carried on; 
ution for a libel begun, carried 
on, and dropped, and perhaps another interesting item or so, of 
,which more in the subsequent paragraphs 

The proposed cemetery, which is about to be established under thr 
direction of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci 
m Boston, known by the 


V, Is to be situated 


in a beautiful spot a few miles tr name of 
Sweet Auburn, It is a noble place, standing bya fine sweepof Charles 


River, with every variety of surtace, and covered with a vigorous 
TT! 


growth of wood. he ground selected is about seventy-two acres 


in extent, and those parts of it best adapted to that purpose are to 
be divided into Jots of two hundred or more syuare feet, to be used 


by individuals becoming proprietors of them for pla es of burial; 
the remaining portions are to be appropriated to gardens, It will 
be at the option of those interested to build tombs of the usual con- 
struction on these lots, or to make graves in them when occasion mav 


ing the lot by a single mor ent, orthe graves bv 





require, Ident 









the whole without anv other ornamen 


separate stones, 


than the green tur 





Th ntages of a piace of this deser i 
tion in xlofa populous too obvious to need 
he remarkabl of the site chosen for this 


| with the 





its V1 \ to our ver 


d careful art which will be used in its arrangement 





versity, Combine 


Ina few years one of the most interesting 










“In a spot like savs tl rticle f 
1 in the preceding h, “were laid the remains 
sof Israel = li orhom! of their great towns 





; 


eXtensive rr 





the ancient Egyptians establishe eptacles for the dead 


and the Greeks and Romans erected the monur 





nents of the departe 

by the road-side, on the approach to their cities, or in pleasant groves 
in their suburbs, A part of the grove of Academus, near Athens 
famous for the school of Plato, was appropriated to the sepulchres 


of their men of renown; and it was a saying of Themistocles 





that the monuments he beheld there would not allow him to slee; 

The Appian-way was lined with the monuments of the heroes and 
sages of Rome. In modern times the Tarkish people are eminent 
for that respectful care of the places of sepulture, which forms an 
interesting trait of the oriental character. At the head and foot of 
each grave a cypress tree is planted, so that the grave-yard becomes, 
in a few years, a deep and shady grove. These sacred precincts 


are never violated ; they form the most beautiful suburbs to the cities 


and not unfrequently when the city of the living has been swept 
away by the political vicissitudes, frequent under that government, 
the grove of cypress remains, spreading its sacred shelter over that 
of the dead 

Have you seen the first number of the New England Magazine 
published and edited by the Meesrs. Buckingham? It promises 
be really a good thing, and will enlist no inconsiderable share of 
talent in its pages, 


ers of distinction in the city is an evrang 
rth of July held 


She has been sitting fora full-length portrait, 


Among other strar 


who, on the fi levee crowded with 
fashional! 


which is to be enygr 


ilang, 









« Visitors, 


ved on wood tora work on natural history, now 


in the course ot 





publication by Messrs, Gray and Bowen 


You have, no doubt, seen a paragraph going the rounds about 
little vagrant by the name of Yorke, who savs that he sailed from 
Fairfield, Maine, in an yen boat, entirely alone 
up by a party of fishermen beyond our light-house, on Sunday last 


I saw him on Wednesday, 


He was | icked 


and was much amused He ts a small, 





Cape Codish-looking fellow, brown as a nutineg, short and impu 
dent. He swears pretty considerably, and 1s not afraid of the « 

peror of darkness himself. ‘Phe printed paragraph is accurate. He 
Was Without compass or quadrant, and subsisted principally on live 


fish; occasionally stopping at some town on his way for fresh food 


ind water, This, at least is his own statement Once,” said he, 


I thought I was gone for it. A pretty d—d big fish came prowl 


ing about, and was after swallowing me alive—boat and all! 
The chap is an old on Under what star was he bern I teel 
juite an interest m the tellow md should like to be ¢ to cast his 
horoscope. He may vet live to be au admiral 

Peter has just brought me inthe first number of the ninth volumes 
of the Mirror from the prrst office Ile tells me there was quite a 
crowd there, and that it was with difficulty he could 1 re it 
Ele saw a creat many ln ring of! the mew Mi rint jt ! 
infers from this circumstance that vour improved ‘ nee ! 
the admurable dramatic sketch on the first page, were the occasion of 
the excitement. Whether it was that, or some other important mat 


ter, | will not undertake todetermine. Peter is a philos 


H | Ww three of mine iG 


scholar, and his opinion is well worth two 


LETTER FROM A LADY. 
Mess Epit —! am sorry to observe that s have neal 


the castigations with which, s« 


eral mont! ' you Were wont t 
lash the prev iling follies of the times Are there 1 nore toll 
or do the satirists despair of ever shaming or whipping them tof 
existence ? I should regret to see then lay aside the thong, for there 
ire inany practices Which are ridiculous, and mam } rrupt 


the peace and happiness of social lif 


w to direct your attention to one which is bot! 


udicrous ane cbs 
greeable. Nobody loves my brother Charles move than | et, with 
all his admirable qualities of head and heart, he is the passive vietiz 
of one weakness, which | am rm ed to reveal to the w 1 Per 








haps when he beholds himee!lf figuring away at full length un the 
Mirror, he may rouse up sufficient resolution to correct the error 
You must know he is haunted by a demon in the shape of t! 
fowthache I need net tell vou how unwele cist terrible and 
execrable intruder into the domestic circ! Sometimes w r ! 
t dinner, laughing and talking, when ¢ rles springs up as if he 
had been bitten by a rattlesnake dart uj n wre tlhe n 
with both his hands pressed against leek, and there is an end 
for him of all pleasure for that . It seems to me that we never 
accept an invitation to spend an eve rabroad but, just as we are 
dressed and ready fora sally, poor Charles may be seen writhing 
with the agony of his dreadful disease, with flushed cheeks and 
drooping lids, and thus the party is broken uy It attacks him wit? 
the same unrelenting virulen i all occasions rives him from 
his necessarv busines eaks his slursbers, arouses the whole family 
in the middie of the night, and disturbs every body in the hous 
aswell as himself The we have s ia medley of peerhes lr 
panaceas, nostrams, and to overlook in to afford 
him relief. Out come handkerchiets, cotton, brandy, | num 
this, that, and the other. Her t lof the essence of cloves 
and here of alu ! irits ot tre Hlere’s Mr I scun 
and Mr. Peter re, and the immediate and certain remedy in 
troduced by Mor r Le Foi, dentist to his majesty, from Paris 
He smokes a pipe, and steams his face with vinegar and hot bricks 
binds hot mas! potatoes on his cheeks, or a mustard and pepper 
blister behind his « Stull t torture goes on i his 
ching ve goon pitying, | ag, pitying, and allte no pur 
pose, for the pain takes its departure just when it pleases, its 
treat ‘ not at all accelerated by the innumerall certam 
ur ere the quacks 
\ tandiy this « tinual exeruciatin neurh which 
t vhile it al st overcomes the suflerer plus ros whole tf il 
ilo lUsion, no ¢ has sullic ‘ vence to mduce him tol 
it out. We have tried all means ve particularly recommended 
him to call on some dentist acquainted with his business, and read 
n your appropriate notice of “ Mr. Parmly'’s Treatise,” in a 
sumber; vet, with a singular perversity and cowardice he holds 
on to the miserable stump, as if it were a source of hay pitess im. 
stead of misery. I should also It t his other teeth, which were 
recently in excellent order, are beginning to decay, in consequence 
of the frequent application of powertul stumuli, Please publish this 
unvarnished statement, and oblige yours, H A 


almost distracted with his old 
I must get the cotton, the 


P.S. Charles has just come in 
agony. He looksin a dying condition 
laudanum, the—heigho! | wonder how a man dare be such a coward 
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erhill; or Memoirs of an Officer in the army of Wolfe. By James A 
Jones, author of the “Tales of an Indian Camp Two vols. lL2mo. New 
York. J. & J. Warper. isl. 

Tales of an Indian Camp,” written with much vigor, were 
The author's reputation will suffer nothing by the 
As acomplete story, it is not above criticism ; 





Tue “ 
well received 
present publication 
for it sometimes approaches so nearly the limits of probability, as at 
least to induce the inquiry if it has not overstepped them. It con 
tains, however, much really good writing. ‘There are both phi 
losopliy and lively humor in the account of the cause of the hero's 
first attempts at study : 

“| take pleasure in declaring that my pride was first roused, and 
mv attention first drawn to books and learning by the sarcasms of 
a female ; and that I was continued in the study, and afterward 
confirmed in the love of these ‘mute oracles of truth’ by the same 
lovely and gentle being. I shall never forget the hour when I made 
the unpleasant diseovery, that a pair of the brightest eyes that ever 
lighted up the human face were weeping from very laughter at my 
mis-spelling the word § nose—nose on your face,’ by spelling it as 
though it were the plural of the negation. 1 did not before think 
that [ should feel so much chagrin at any gibe which did not tax 
me with being flogged by an equal in years, or otherwise rivalled in 
pugilistic or gymnastic exercises, I remember well that there was a 
loud and general titter, which finally swelled into a deafening peal 
of laughter; and further remember, and shall never forget, that 
when I hung my head for shame, and tears rushed to my eves, kind, 
good, sweet littl Mary Danvers looked up, with a countenance in 
which visible sympathy with my suffering and regret for having par 
ticipated in causing it, were struggling witha strong wish to join in 
the merriment which was pervading the rest of the school. It was 
her laugh which had vexed ne. ****** 

“In ill-regulated country schools there is usually a strife to see 
who shall first leave the school-house, and as much hustling takes 
place as there does among a crowd of London pickpockets on Lord 
mayor's day On this day I made great exertions to get out, not soe 
much for the honor of mastery, as to avoid Mary. Hitherto it had been 
my invariable custom to wait at the door until she had adjusted her 
cloak or her shawl, as the season demanded one or the other, and 
put on her bonnet and gloves, that | might lend her my assistance 
to cross the rude bridge thrown over the neighboring streamlet. To 
day I made no pause, but L heard from the nomy crowd of giddy 
urchins behind me shouts of ‘the bridge, Lynn, the bridge; help 
Mary Danvers over the bridge ;’ coupled with other eries of § nose 
nose on your face,’ and mixed with the noisy remonstrances of the 
few who kindly clung to my fallen fortunes, and defended me from 
the taunts and reproaches so liberally showered upon me. But | 
was fleet of foot, almost as fleet as the wild colt, and soon left both 
friends and foes far behind me. I could see them, however, for mi 
nutes after | had ceased to hear them, throwing their caps and hats 
into the air, with as much joy at my discomliture as a nation of the 
old world would have testified for the death of a tv rant—or the 
birth of one 

“ As the usual road to my home was much too public for one ta 
boring under a consciousness of deserved disgrace, | took an unfre 
quented path, which would screen me in some measure from obser 
vation. It was true it led over a morass, an almost tnipassable mo- 
rass; but what were bogs and quagmires, wet feet and fevers, to 
meeting Mary, or hearing the dreadful sound 
I proceeded in this seldom-trodden path till l came to the edge of the 


“nose on your face.’ 


bog, and then secure, as [ thought, from interruption, gave myself 
up to grief. It was not a usual thing for me to shed tears ; the last 
three yegrs, boy as | yet was, had not witnessed the occurrence halt 
a dozen times, but now I shed them as plentifully as Niobe, or Ra 
chael weeping for her children, Lhad wept long enough to get 
soinewhat tired of the pastime, and, with swollen but dried eyes, 
was amusing myself with making a hedge of whortleberry bushes 
around an ant-hill, when a soft voice, which never spoke but it sent 
a thrill—of what? 
knew it was sweetly paintul—through my bosom, whispered at my 
shoulder, ‘ Lynn!’ 

“1 looked up hastily, and there stood Mary Danvers. 


lam sure | could not have told then, | only 


I was nat 
well pleased to be caught in this situation, with the traces of tears 
on my cheek, and so idly employed; but there was something in 
her countenance, and more—I knew not what—in my own heart, 
And, then, had she 


not come a long way out of her own path, and dared snakes, and 


which forbade me showing a sulky feeling. 


toads, and bats, and (ack-o’lanterns, and other things which a girl 
My pleasure at find 


) 


of eleven by no means looks upon as trifles 
ing myself the object of such deep interest to the charming little 
girl was very great, nor Was 1 practised ¢ nough in deceit to disguise it. 

“+ You are angry with me, Lynn, beeause | laughed,’ said she, 


her bright eves glistening with tears, and her cheeks glowing with 


blushes ; ‘but |} could not help it. dam sorry | laughed. Lt it were 
to be done again | would sooner ery than laugh.’ 
“*T know you could not help laughing, Mary,’ said 1. ‘1 do not 


blaine you for laughing. Iam, as they sav, a great booby,’ and my 


tears flowed in epite of my endeavors to control them, and my sobs + 


became deep and frequent. ‘You need not be ser—sorry that 
you laughed: to laugh a—at a—booby is what no one need be 
ashamed ot.’ 

“*Ah, but, Lynn, why will you not strive to sink that name in 
It is a bad 
It is, believe me, quite as easy for you to acquire 


one which shal! mean and sound something better? 
word—booby. 
a name for learning as for ignorance ; you may become as celebrated 
for your industry and good behaviour in school, as you have been 


| We'n’sday morning at farthest ? 


for good behaviour, barring your mad pranks, out of it. Read and 
study, as you work and play, and you will soon become a great 
scholar. ‘The same diligence which has caused you to be first in 
whatever manual pursuit you have undertaken, exerted upon books, 
would place you at the head of your class in a very few weeks, at 
the head of the school in a very few months.’ 

“ *T cannot learn, Mary.’ 

“© You will not learn, Lynn.’ 

* «No, | cannot learn.’ 

** Did you ever try !” 

“Yes, and I held down my head, sheepishly, with a fear of 
being probed further.’ 

** When? 

* * Last Monday.’ 

“* "Thought, maybe, to finish your education by 
Oh, Lynn. 
to your griets. That you have made so little progress in learning 
is not because your Maker has withheld talents from you, but be- 
cause you are—I don’t wish to grieve you, Lynn, but | must sy uk 
the truth 
else—oh no, not idle in any thing else—and spend in play and 


mischief—why will you do so, Lynn !—the hours which, properly 
property 


Tuesday 


But | will not add 


avery idle boy, as regards learning, not in any thing 


employed, would, papa says, make a very great man of you by 
and by.’ 

“ * Mary, I asked, ‘did your papa say this of me? if he did he’s 
a kind old gentleman, and the next time | go inte his meadows with 
the scythe Pll cut so much grass that he'll think Old Nick has helped 
me. But, did he say so?’ 
“ (Did vou ever know me to tell an untruth ” 
we Ne ver. 
“ «Me fib, Lynn! how dare you say it 
«© You said that never while you lived would you forgive me for 


Oh, ves, I forget, once 


sending purblind Jo two miles to shoot the rabbit-skin I had stuffed 
with straw, 

Well, | did wrong, | am sure, to forgive one so very wild and 
naughty; but | won't repent of having done so now,’ 

“ «No, don't—but your father? 

“ * He was talking with yours the last time he came to bring us 
fish, and was questioning him about his children; how many he 
h ul, Ww hat they particularly excelled in, what were the ir dispositions, 
and many other things; for, you know, it is my dear papa’s foible 
to appear to be ignorant of the condition of all who are not in the 
I did not hear much of what they 
said till they came to you, and then, by dint of elbowing, and at the 


same sphere of life with himself. 


expense of a reprimand from papa for my rudeness, | got near 
enough to hear all thew said.’ 

“* And what did they say, Marv? 1 long to know,’ 

* Be very quiet, and don’t interrupt me, and T will tell vou. Your 
father said you were a good child to your parents, and so expert a 
fisher, that though vou were not fifteen vears of age, you ‘went 
shares’ with Harlow Crosby, and Jethro Ripley, and Henry But 
ler, and other experienced fishermen, 
ther, 


calls anv body neighbor; he must be 


Then papa says to your fa 
Sure you do not think, neighbor Simon —papa very seldom 
very good-natured when he 
‘you don't think, neighbor Simon, of tying that noble boy 


down to a fish-boat always, do you ? 


does so 
Lle was born, | am sure, for 
something better.’ 

* © What did my father answer?’ 

* Oh, L don't know,’ he said, ‘ Lynn hates books, and Mr. Ken 
dall says he is the greatest dunce in the school, | fear he will never 
be any thing better than a fisherman.’ 

Pity, pity,’ said my father; ‘if he would but take to learning. he 


would become a great man by and by... Why will you not become 


, 


that great man, Lynn 


Lam too old and big to learn now, Mary; Tam almost fifteen 
ind among the tallest boys in the school. | eanot now undertake to 
master the contents of all the books which James Willis is studvine 


and then | am so big that lam ashamed te do it, 
** No, vou are not too old to learn now, nor too hig, and as it is not 


expected that you will go, | 


ike James Willis, to eolleze, you will not 
have, like him, to fill your satchel with musty old Greek and Latin 


books. 


of everv- 


Strive toexcel in those branches of learning which will be 


av use to vous 


learn to read, write, cipher, (the curl of 


her littl ruby lip hinted at the next word, ) above all, learn to ? 


she could searce restrain her laughter, even while her eves were { ] 
} 


of tears.) and vou may become a great man—no hot a rv vreat 
man, without other study or aequirement than these, 

Chere are other live ly sketches, and an Indian story in the seex nd 
volume, of more than ordin ry mterest and beauty. 


A charge of plagiarism has been alleged against this author, with 
the particulars of which we are not sufficiently ac quainted to form 


a satisfactory decision 


Museum of Poreign Literature, 3 er ndiaArt. No. XIX. New evries 
wit a plate te each timber Pu shed thy oP . 
ya. BE. Littell. New York. G. &O. & HL Carver) Sake '. 


‘ 
The Museum is a truly valuable work, the failure of which would 
be an unpleasant comment upon the discernment of the public. It is 
rreatly enlarged, is printed with accuracy and neatness, and furnishes 
ina form convenient for preservation, an abundance of matter, select- 
ed with taste and judgment, from the best journals extant. Among 
these are Blackwood’s Magazine, the Edinburgh Quarterly, Fo- 
reign Quarterly, and Westminster Reviews, the New Monthly 
(Campbell’s,) Metropolitan, and many others of universally ac- 
knowledged superionty. An engraving is given with each number. 
he present is accompanied by a spirited full-length sketch of John 
Wilson, the editor of Blackwood's Magazine. ’ 





Dr. Clark’s Commentary on the New Testament. New-York. S Hoyt & 
Co. Two volumes in one. &vo. pp. 446 
This is a new and improved edition of a work which has long 
been before the christian world, and which is duly appreciated by all 
| whose religious sentiments are in unison with those of the reverend 
author. It is published in two volumes, (the copy before us, how- 
ever, is bound in one, which is the most convenient mode, ) impressed 
with new type, on paper of a durable quality. Numerous errors, 
which have crept into former editions, have been carefully corrected 
in this; and as the pages are printed from stereotype plates, thes« 
corrections must be permanent. The (ld Testament is now pre 
paring for the press, in the same style and form, comprising four 
volumes, which may be bound in two, corresponding in size wit} 
the one before us. 





Ihe Persian Adventurer; being the Sequel of the “ Knzzilbast Rv LR 
Frazer, Esq. author of a Tour to the Hinale Mountains. Travels in Persia 
“ Iwo vols. L2mo, pp. $22, 317 Philadelphia. Cary & Lea 1831 





The public press have united in praise of this work. It is a stor 
calculated to aflord general satisfaction 


Adapted for family reading, and the use 





sons, by The omission of of ‘ ib 


N 2. as %  Inmo. Svols. New 


ey es 
J.& J. Harper. 





York 

These volumes form the first number of the dramatic series of 
the Family Library. They are accompanied by explanatory notes 
and adorned with a portrait of the author. 
these sterling old British dramatists into 


The introduction of 
our country, 


IS AN EPod h to 
be regarded by the lovers of poetry and the drama with much satis- 
faction. These distinguished writers have been hitherto for many 
reasons beyond the reach of our reading public. 
will be succeeded by those of Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, Shirley 
Webster, Middleton, and others. 
tions, that they abound in wit and fancy, in force and coplousness 
The plan pur- 
ind will command attention 
We would also suggest the 


Massinger’s plays 
it is truly said of these produe- 


of expression, and in truth and variety of character, 
sued by the Harpers is an excellent one 
and success, republication of a few 
native plays. If carefully selected, they would form a volume not 


without interest, both in this country and Europe, 


Life of Robert Burns. By J. G. Lockhart. LL.B : with an Esear on 
| Writings, prepared for this editior New-York. William stu t 
CS. Franei One vol. b2r . 


In the publication of this little duodecimo the object of Mr. Leck- 
hart appears to have been to compress, within the limits of a sing 
volume, the substance of materials already open tothe world. How 
well he has completed his task we have not vet had leisure to deter 
} hy the 


heen praised Edinburgh Review. It is 


ind a portrait of Burns 


mine; lyut it has 


embellished with an engraved trontisprcce 
Domestic Happiness Portrayed. 

Mr. William M. Dunning, of this city, is about publishing 
subseription, a volume on the duties and felicities of the marred 
life, to be entitled as above, compiled from the writings of Addisor 
Johnson, Hawksworth, Steele, Newton, Witherspoon, 
English writers of equal celebrity. Mr. Dunning has offered pre 





rs on the tollow 





miums, of forty dollars each, for two ginal essay 
Domestic Happiness, or a contrast be 
and that of celibacy.” Second Che 


necessity of virtue and religion to constitute happiness in the mar 


ing subjects, viz. : first 
tween a state of ma/rimony 


riage state.” Each of these essays is to comprise about six pages 
duodecimo, and must be forwarded, in the usual form, on or betore 


the twentieth of August. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


POPPING THE QUESTION, 


Tuere is no more delicate step in lite than the operation designated 
by the elegant phrase I have selected for the ttle of my present lo 


cubration. Much winding, and caution, and previous sounding. 8 


necessary when you have got a favor to ask of a great man. It is 


ten chances to one that he takes it into his head to consider vot 
request exorbitant, and to make this the pretext for shaking off what 
he naturally considers a cumbersome appendage to his state—a mal 
who has a claim upon his good offices Sut this hazard is nothing 
in comparison with the risk you run in laving yourself at the meres 
of a young gipsy, fonder of fun and frelic than any thing in hie. 
you with the whole of her little heart, she 
possesses a flow of spirits, and woman's ready knack of preserving 


ippearances; and though her bosom may heave responsive te $ 


Even though she love 


stammering tale, she will lure you on with kind, complacent looks 


until you have tld “ your pitiful story ind then laugh m 
face tor vour pains! 

Itis not this either that Imean toexpress. Men are not cowares 
because they see distinctly the danger that hes before them. Whe 
1 person has coolness sufficient to appreciate its full extent, he 
in general either self possession enough to back out of the serape, of 
if it is inevitable, to march with due resignation to meet his fate. ! 
like manner, it is not that poor Pillgarlick, the lover, has a clear Dm 
tion (persons in his condition are rarely troubled with cleat notions 
of what awaits him, but he feels a kind of choking about the beca 
of his heart, a hang-dog inclination to go backwards instead of for 
He knows net 


His fine plan, arranged with so moc: 
happy enthusiasm, when sitting alone in his arm-chair, after 4 go 





wards, a check, a sudden stop in all his functions. 
how to look, or what to say. 


dinner, and two or three glasses of wine, in the uncertain glimmer? 
of twilight, with his feet upon the fencer, proves quite impracticabl 
Either it has escaped his memory altogether, or the conversation 
perversely takes a turn totally different from that by which he hoped 
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to lead the fair one from indifferent topics to thoughts of a tenderer 
complexion, and thus, by fine degrees (he watching all the time how 
she was affected, in order to be sure of his depth before he makes 
the plunge) to insinuate his confession, just at the mowent that he 
knows it will be well received. 

The desperate struggles and flounderings by which some endeavor 
to get out of their embarrassment, are amusing enough. We remem- 
ber to have been much delighted the first time we heard the history 
of the wooing of a noble lord, now no more, related. His lordship 
was a man of talents and enterprise, of stainless pedigree, and a fair 


rent-roll, but the veriest slave of bashfulness. Like all timid and | 


quiet men, he was very susceptible and very constant, as long as he 
was in the habit of seeing the object of his affections daily. He 
chanced, at the beginning of an Edinburgh winter, to lose his heart 
to Miss ; and as their families were in habits of intimacy, 
be had frequent opportunities of meeting with her. He gazed and 
sighed incessantly—a very Dumbiedikes, but that he had a larger 
allowance of brain—he followed every where ; he felt jealous, un- 
comfortable, savage, if she looked even civilly at another; and yet 
notwithstanding the encouragement afforded him by the lady, a 
woman of sense, who saw what his lordship would be at, esteemed 
his character, was superior to girlish affectation, and made every 
advance consistent with woman’s delicacy—the winter was fast fading 
into spring, and he had not yet got his mouth opened! Mamma at 
last lost all patience ; and one day, when his lordship was taking his 
usual lounge in the drawing-room, silent, or uttering an occasional 
monosyllable, the good lady abruptly left the room and locked the 
pairin alone, When his lordship, on assaying to take his leave, 
discovered the predicament in which he stood, a desperate fit of reso- 
lution seized him. Miss sat bending most assiduously over 
her needle, a deep blush on her cheek. His lordship advanced to- 
wards her, but losing heart by the way, passed on in silence to 
the other end of the room. He returned to the charge, but again 
without effect. At last, nerving himself like one about to spring a 
powder mine, he stopped short before her—“ Miss 
you marry me ?’—** With the greatest pleasure, my lord,” was the 
answer, given in a low, somewhat timid, but unfaltering voice, 
while a deeper crimson suffused the face of the speaker. And aright 
good wife she made to him. 

Some gentlemen, equally nervous, and unaided by such a diseri- 
minating and ingenious mamma, have recourse to the plan of wooing 
by proxy. ‘This is a system which I can by no means recommend. 

Day, the philosopher, had a freak of educating a wife for himself. 
He got two orphan girls intrusted to his care, on entering into re- 
cognizances to educate and provide for them. One proved too mulish 
w make any thing of. The other grew up every thing he could have 
wished. And yet he gave up the idea of marrying her because she 
one day purchased a handkerchief more gaudy than accorded with 
his philosophical notions. Of course, it never came to a declaration. 
| wish it had, that one might have seen with what degree of grace 








aman could divest himself of the grave and commanding characters | 


of papa and pedagogue, to assume the insinuating deportment of 
the lover. 

There is a set of men, whose success in wooing—and it is un- 
failing—I cannot comprehend. Grave, emaciated, sallow divines, 
who never look the person in the face whom they address—who 
never speak above their breath—who sit on the uttermost edge of 
their chairs, a full yard distant from the dinner-table! I have never 
known one of these scarecrows fail in getting a good and a rich wife. 
How is it, heaven knows! Can it be that the ladies ask them? 
One thing is certain, that I myself have never been able to “ pop 
the question.” English Magazine. 


ORIGIN OF THE VEIL. 

The origin of the veil is referred by the Greeks to modesty and 
bashtuluess, properties which partake equally of timidity. They 
used to tell a pleasant story on the subject, for which we are indebted 
wo Pausanivs. About thirty furlongs trom the city of Sparta, Iearius 
placed a statue of Modesty, for the purpose of perpetuating the fol 
lowing incident :—“ Icarius having married his daughter to Ulysses, 
solicited his son-in-law to fix his household in Sparta, and remain 
there with his wife, to which Ulysses wouid not consent, Frustrated 
in his application to the husband, he made the like request to his 
daughter, conjuring her not to abandon him; but, seeing her ready 
to depart with Ulysses for Ithaca, he redoubled his efforts to retain 
her, nor could he be prevailed upon to desist from following the 
chariot on the way. Ulysses, shocked at the desperate situation 
of his father-in-law, and wearied with his importunities, addressed 
lus wife :-—‘ You can answer this request: it is yours to determine 
Whether you will remain with your father at Sparta, or depart with 
your husband for Ithaca: you are mistress of the decision.’ The 
beautiful Penelope, finding herself in this dilemma, blushed, and, 
Without making the least reply, drew the veil over her face, thereby 
intumating a denial of her father’s request, and sunk in the arms of 
ber husband. Icarius, very sensibly affected by this behavior, and 
being desirous of transmitting it, consecrated a statue of modesty on 
the very spot where Penelope had thrown the veil over her face, 
that, after her, it might be a universal symbol of delicacy with the 
fair sex,”’ Court Journal 
A MOORISH BEAUTY. 

The Moorish ideas of female beauty differ from our notions on 
that point in one considerable respect. With usaslender waist and 
gtaceful figure add very greatly to other personal charms, and fat 
people, though much respected, are not so much admired. This is 
the very antipodes of Moorish criterion. A really handsome wo- 
man ought not to be able to walk, corpulence and comeliness being 


—, will | 


synonymous, and the extreme of the one being considered the height 
jof the other. A woman of a ton weight is, in the opinion of a Moor, 


a beauty fit for the sultan; and instead of the waspish proportion of 


a modern waist, which is laced in as tightly as possible, a Moorish 
shape, “if shape that can be called which shape hath none,” is con- 
sidered, in the opinion of these connoisseurs, as nearly approaching 
| to perfection when it resembles, or rather exceeds, the circumference 


of a butt, pipe, or any other large measure. Brooke’s Travels 


GEORGE THE THIRD, 

Croly, in his life of George the Fourth, states what we do not re- 
member to have read elsewhere, that George the Third, in the height 
of his popularity, became so sensitive to the attacks made upon him 
by the opposition, in consequence of the appointment of Lord Bute 
as prime minister, that he is said to have conceived the idea of aban- 
doning England, and retiring to Hanover. At one time his inclina- 
tion to take this step was so great, that he communicated it to the Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, who honestly told him that, “though it might 
be easy to go to Hanover, it might be difficult to return to England.” 





LUTHER'S OPINION OF MUSIC. 

“ Whoever despises music,” said Martin Luther, “1 am displeas- 
ed with him. Next to theology, | give a place to music ; for thereby 
all anger is forgotten, the devil is driven away, and melancholy, 
and many tribulations aud evil thoughts are expelled.” 





ANTIGONUS AND ALEXANDER, 

When Antigonus, the conqueror, followed his rival, Cassander, 
into Asia, he exacted enormous tribute: and, on the inhabitants 
reminding him that Alexander did not behave so oppressively, he 
replied, “that may be, for Alexander reaped Asia, and | aim only 
gleaning after him.” 


THE COUNTRY DANCE, 
BY T. H, BAYLY, 
I've moved since then in stately halls, 


I tread them even now 
I hold in mine the hand of one 


I stood amid the glittering throng— 
Iheard a voice: its tones were sweet 
Iturn’d to see from whence theycame 


And gazed on alll longed to meet With coroneted brow 
She was a fair and gentle girl { And I may seem to court Aer smile 
Her bright smile greeted me by And seem to heed Aer glance 
chance ! But my Aearfand thougéds still wan 


IT took her hand- der hone 


I whispered low 
To that sweet country dance 


1 led her forth to dance 

There was but little space to move, Oft when LT sleep, a melods 
So closely all were | ion j Comes rushing on my brain; 

Yet she was light of heart and step, And the light music of that night 
And graceful as a fawn. Is greeting me again ; 

A virgin flower gemm’'d her hair, I take her stdl small hand in mine, 
Her beauty to enhance ; Amid my blisstul trance 

She was the star of all who stood And once wore, visions wor thiny life 
In that close cottage dance I lead her forth to dance 
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Conversations of the week.—The tranquil surface of the literary 








world has been slightly rippled since our last, by an advertisement 
of Mr. Halleck’s intention to undertake the editorial superintend- 
ence of a new monthly review : 

We are requested by Messrs. Peabody & Co. to say, that “the 
announcement was premature, and without the knowledge of Mr 
Halleck, and originated in a misunderstanding. ‘They, however, 
have such a work in contemplation, and hope to procure his aid, 
and that of several other distinguished American writers, in carry- 
ing it on.” 

This same sudden monthly review, thus edited, we confess we re 
garded with some incredulity. In the first place, it bore evident 
marks of too much haste. Mr. Halleck never does any thing in a 
hurrv—and there is nothing into which he would be less likely to 
precipitate himself than the responsibilities of such an undertaking. 
The establishment of a New | sZ1NK, like the building 
of Rome, is not the work of a day. 
Six or seven able and punctual writers should be en 


rERARY Mat 
It requires study, plan, and 
capital. 
gaged, and such a remuneration offered to some gifted and tho 
roughly weil-disciplined scholar, as would induce him to surrender 
the superior pecuniary advantages which await such men in other 
departments. That this may be done we do not doubt, and that 
it will be done we sincerely desire 
son why New-York should not support an efficient quarterly review 
as well as Charleston, Philadelphia, or Boston. But it should 


There is no satisfactory rea 


be reared on a firmly-laid foundation, or the whole superstruc 
ture will come tumbling to the ground: when once thus esta- 
blished. Mr. Halleck’s name would be a host; but he is not likely 
to embark in any precarious adventure. When he announces him 
self as the editor of a journal, the public may depend upon its being 
both a durable and a good one. | 
The famous Magdalen Report continues to agitate the public 
mind. The committee seem inclined to shuffle off the responsibility 
from one to another; while others deem the weight (and, by our 
lady, it is a heary one) may be more easily borne by being divided 
among the whole. A Mr. David M. Reese, late of Baltimore, has 
been rather uncere moniously dragged into the glare of public no 
tice, but denies having made the offensive calculations. ‘The genera! 
burst of feeling upon this topic is manly, and speaks well for the 
community. Here people understand it and reprobate it; but, we 
| believe, the echoes of this officious report will never have done 
dying away in the neighborhood. They are stigmatizing us to the 
j right and left: some laughing, some wondering. Articles like the 
| following are going the rounds of the United States, and will find | 
their way into the European journals, where, probably our explana- 
tions and indignation will never be known, “ Alas! poor coun- 
try.” We extract a paragraph from the American ; 





| tion with which it has been noticed by the press 


| by Smillie, 


“This report is, we observe, hawked about the streets by litth 
boys, at twenty-five cents a copy. 


How much the indiscreet and 
ill-judging men who sanctioned its publication have to answer for! 
Copies of it have, we know, been sent to London and Paris, in proof 
of the state of our morals! and we shall doubtless, ere long, have 
| its statistics re-echoed on our shores in the pages of the Quarterly.” 
We present one more well-written article, from the Philadelphia 
Gazette, and hope we may never hereafter have occasion to recur 
to the subject 
| “tis gratifying to contemplate the contrast between the opera 
tions of the New-York and Philadelphia Magdalen Societies. Among 
the many excellent institutions with which this city abounds, there 

}i8 not one more praiseworthy than the Philadelphia Magdalen S- 

| ciety. Its objects have never been paraded before the world ; se- 
cresy, and the diffusion of that unseen charity which is twice blessed 

jof heaven, have been its chief characteristics. The designs of the 
institution, the incaluable importance of which has never for a mo- 
ment been questioned by any good man, are carried out into unos 
tentatious efficiency, and a vast good is thereby continually accom 
plished. ‘There is no charity more deserving of approbation ; and 
when properly conducted, as it has been in this city, its benefits are 
beyond computation in this world. So long as the movements of 
the socicty are managed with due privacy, they cannot be too highly 
extolled; and we speak from knowledge when we say, that the eflects 
and misrepresentations of the New-York report have been des ply 
reprobated by sundry members of a similar society in Philadelphia ; 
a society composed of some of our best citizens, who have already 





accomplished much good, in a quiet and creditable way; and who, 
if they are duly assisted, will yet perform wonders of benevolence, 
without the bold blazon of their benefactions, or the character of 
those on whom they were bestowed, to the world.” 

A suicide, of a most distressing nature, is related in a Pittsfield 
paper. It was committed by Mrs. Laura Holeomb. The verdict 
of the coroner's jary state, that she was driven to the fatal act: by 


| mental derangement, “caused by religious excitement !" 


From these unplea.ant events among ourselves we turn to more 
gratefui scenes abroad. The brave Poles are pouring out, in every 
possible manner, their high characterand heroic love of liberty, We 
subjoin an account of a lively and anunating ceremony 


cently took place at Warsaw 


which re 


“On the eleventh of May last, a sup rh colossal bronze statue, 
which had been erected to the memory of Copernicus, was first un 
veiled to the public. The Philomathic Society, after attending di 
vine service in the church of the holy cross, adjourned to the open 
place, when the venerable Julian Ursyn Niemcewitz, fromthe raised 
pl itform of the monument, addressed the assembled multitude with 
singular eloquence and power; and his words, falling trom the lips 
of a man of more than eighty, moved whole masses of the listeners 
He said that threc 
centuries had passed since ¢ ‘opernicus had been gathered to the 


now to enthusiastic plaudits, and anon to tears 


bosom of that earth whose motion round the central sun he had re 
vealed. That the forgetfulness of the great services of the great 


was usually succeeded by the outburstings of grateful remembrance 


) and that posterity often dragged forth to iminortal memory the names 


which had been resting in temporary oblivion. He spoke of this 
as the fate of Copermeus, and he honored with deserved plaudits 
Staszye, who had defrayed half the expenses of the statue Ile 
Ni ww,” saul he 


every Polish heart vibrate with 


mentioned Thorwaldsen, who hed modelled it 
“after ten vears lingerings, shall 
the satisfaction that beams from every Polish eve: and the sun, on 
which Copernicus turned in perpetual gazing, shall for the first time 


Visit his image with its glorious beans At this moment the 


tapestry tell which covered the statue, and he continued Hence 
forward ever present wilt thou be, Hlighest, happiest of the eter 
nal! The honor of thy country—the rv of thy race Let thy 


influence, watching over the temple of the national muses, guard it 
from all degradation, and au the prope 
all truth, 
ing lived to extreme old age 


tion of all Knowledge and 


And bew intinitely happy am [in the privilege of hav 


honorable office nune 


to \" rlorm thi 


dimitle, Domine, errum tuum. Every head was uncovered every 
which for three 


days had been cloudy and dark, broke out into sudden brightness 


face turned towards the statue and the heavens, 
and sunshine ‘There was a burst among the people as if a miracle 
had really been wrought, in celebration of the great festival; and a 
band of musicians and singers suddenly broke forth from the « upola 
of the Philomathic Society's edifice, with a hymn, of which what 


follows us aclose translation 


GO eun of glory! Let that glory.» 

Ite most comeenute rad eon he head 
© im the orbits of the stars whe drew 

And nature’® mystic lore and language knew 
Hiiustriows mag Sarimatia’s grotetul tongue » 
Has to the echoing world thy honors sung 

i igh Lechian wouwes estspenk—yetall * 
la viending cents hail thy feetiva 


The latest advices continue to encourage the hope, that this gal 
lant and heroic people may be permanently triumphant over their 
oppressors, ‘The Russian leaders seem to have been completely 
out-generalled, Arrivals from Europe are now watched with in- 


tense interest, as some LNportant crisis must soon occur 


New pepers.—Badger's Weekly Messenger merits the commenda 
It is a capacious 
and well printed sheet, and contains a voricty of interesting matter 
The “Amateur, a Cabinet of Science, Literature, and the Fine Arts,” 
has made its appearance in this city ina very neat form, The en 
graving of New-York trom Weehawk is beautiful, as are all executed 
It is drawn froma painting by W.G, Wall. We ob- 


serve among its correspondents the name of Sumner L.. Fairfield, 
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FLY AWAY, PRETTY MOTH. 
POETRY AND MELODY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. 


Moderato. 






























leaf where you slum-ber’d all day; Be con - tent with the moon and the 
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Fly a - way, pret-ty moth, to the shade Of the 
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stars, pret-ty moth, And make use of your wings while you may, Though yon 
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moth, On-ly daz.-zle to lead us a - stray. Ma-ny things in this world that look bright, pret-ty moth, On-ly daz-zle to lead us a - stray 
4 — | a — 2 I have seen, pretty moth, in the world 
Some as wild as ve self and as gay, 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. “1 give you notice beforehand, sir, that I desire a likeness, that “ Did not some one ring at my door, Henrietta ?” 
Fah Once tree || Shall be an exact likeness, without the least flattery. I] want a per- || “ No, madam, I believe not,” 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A FRENCH ARTIST AT LISLE } feet resemblance.” “] am expecting my milliner. How very provoking to be left mi 
“Flattery, madam, would be quite impossible; altogether out of|/a robe which depresses my shoulders so much. It looks as if I hed 


A FIRST SITTING. 

Ou, my dear Deveria! think of the life of a poor painter of por- 
traits, running after customers through England and Holland. It is) 
the life of a perfect straggler, haunting public-houses, flying about, || 
sripsey-like, from one place to another ; all confusion, dust, and disor- 


der. At morning in the ante-chamber of a retired dealer in char- |, : “all ' 1 sketched ; E ee See 
coal; at evening inhaling the lazy smoke of an inn-parlor, to catch, for jwasa full-length picture. T sketched the whole figure very roughly ;| need, 


some five or six louis, the blooming face of a purse-filled sailor ; it is, while my fair Visiter favored me with a flow of chit-chat, very Spe} * One might almost think it was taken by candie-light. 
throughout, a scene of rudeness and derangement. How much || rific, to which I paid very little attention. . « I can putona red drapery, if you prefer it.” 
reason have I to regret Paris, with its smoke and dirt, its bustle and|}|_ “©!” she exclaimed suddenly, on observing the manner in which!} “ You are very kind, sir. Do any thing you please—only be sure 
if | had the manner of Charlet, what sketches of) | Was arranging some articles of her dress, “1 have put on a beauti- |} 20t to flatter me,” 
y She at length rose, and casting her eye upon the confused rnasses 

of color, thrown at hazard upon the canvass during the first sitting 

“Good heavens !” she exclaimed, “ Henrietta, dees this monstet 
look like me?” 

* There is some little resemblance,” she replied, with considerah!: 
sang froid, 

Oh, Deveria! happy is he who can cultivate the arts at Paris, ane 
impart his spleen at the follies of the world to those who are neither 
j their slaves nor their victims ! ii 


te? 


|| the question. ‘The finest mirror shall not be more faithful than my|/not any. One likes, under such circumstances, to appear to t 
canvass. You would certainly be a loser if my pencil were untrue.” | best advantage.” 

After a few preliminaries, such as selecting an attitude, obtaining|} “It is very natural,’ I replied, without laughing. 
a favorable light, composing her features agreeably, and smiling} “ Hand me the mirror, Henrietta. Don’t you think, sir, that the 
sweetly with considerable effort, the affair made rapid progress. It}! tefiection of this dead light is unfavorable to my complexion ? 


your friendship ! ym 
buffoonery { would send you! It is a queer people, and they have! ful new stomacher, and you have taken no notice of it. 
some amusing heads among them || found it was necessary for me to lie, and I lied. 

; L é i T n . . . 
Take your crayon, and sketch as I write. “ The slight redness that ] have under the eve this morning is a 


I have under my hand at this moment a pretty neighbor of mine, || ™€Te accident, and will! pass away inunediately,” she ebserved a little 
whose manners are young, in spite of her age, and who could assist || While after. I 
in the introduction of more than one contraband article into this} “ Very probably,” was my reply. | 
frontier city, Imagine her with the form of a woman, and the head | “Ts not my eyea little smaller than usual?’ This question was! 
of a child; simple manners, and a sweet countenance, with the very put to her sewing maid. “I have passed a very ill night, and slept 
air of the holy virgin. She persecutes me to take her portrait. 1| very little, and my eyes have suffered a good deal from it.” 
believe there is some little trick of gallantry about it; and her com-||  “ Very much so, indeed, madam. I thought of mentioning it my- i Not aT nome.—Some one observed to Jerome Rignon, that 
panion, a pretty babbling creature, is trying to drive me to the ask-_ self, Madam’s eyes are much smaller than usual,” replied the do-'| Rome was the mansion of piety. “Very true,” he replied, “but 
ing of an indiscreet question, The artist, however, is as Wise as a |! cile domestic, biting her lip. | piety resembles other great personages, one can never find them 
confessor: and I wi!l make no inquiries as to the designs of our) “How very provoking it is. A few weeks ego I had a fine: at home.” 
lady, notwithstanding there is a young officer, with fair cheeks, who) head of hair, and fine flowing curls; my mother’s death, however, | 
sings a lamentation every evening before our house. I wish he | has caused all this. The physician assures me they will grow out | Prarse.—Voiture truly says, “That praise is more affecting 
would sing more in tune ! again. Do you think so, sir?” : | which proceeds from the mouths of the common people, than that 


See now what art is, and judge for yourself how happy the man “T have seen numerous instances of it,’ I replied, suiting my | hich flows from the pens of poets. 








must be who binds himself to it. Imagine me in my gallery. i action to the word, and doubling the locks of her hair. } — 
‘ She enters this morning, with the following scene : Re Don't you think, Henrietta, that my lips are very pale this}} ‘THe satrriet’s FUNERAL EULOGY.-—A great number of friencs 
“Oh, sir, I disturb you ?” || morning 2° lattended the funeral of Boileau. An old woman of the lower class 


“Oh, no, madam, certainly not,” * Rather so, madam.” \seeing the multitude that filled the street, observed, “ The man had 
“What! are you going to place me in that great chair? Ishall|| ‘‘ The merest trifle troubles meso. The volunteers passed under|ja great many friends, and yet they say he spoke ill of every body. 
be afraid to look you in the face, | am so timid. The very sight of) my window this morning, and I thought there was an insurrection. | — 
a man makes me tremble, Js it not so, Henrietta ?” | The fright has made me quite pale.” | A Rvesstax.—It was a saying of Napoleon, that if yon scratched 
“Yes, madam, always.” - || Ttook some carmine on the end of my brush. | the skin of a Russian, you would instantly discern the narbarian. 
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